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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


A most remarkable and indeed sensational event 

THE poe occurred during the month. The Suitan of Turkey, 
LorpD Sauissury. breaking through all the rules of Oriental usage 
and Diplomatic etiquette, sent a direct message to 

Lord Salisbury entreating him to make “another speech” to 
counteract the bad impression he had given at the Guildhall 
Banquet of the sincerity of the Sultan’s intentions concerning his 
promised reforms. The Sultan said he had been very much pained 
by Lord Salisbury’s incredulity, and that he was resolved to execute 
what he had undertaken. His Majesty’s words were: “I have 
already told my Ministers so. The only reason why Lord Salis- 
bury should thus throw doubt upon my good intentions must be 
the intrigues of certain persons here, or else false statements have 
been made to cause such opinion.” Furthermore, atter some inter- 
mediate observations which Lord Salisbury did not quote (at the 
Brighton meeting where he read this historic document), the 
message went on: “I repeat I will execute the reforms. I will 
take the paper containing them, place it before me, and see myself 
that every article is put in force. This is my earnest determination, 
and I give him my word of honour. I wish Lord Salisbury to 
know this, and I beg and desire that his lordship, having con- 
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fidence in these declarations, will make another speech by virtue of 
the friendly feeling and disposition he has for me and for my country. 
I shall await the result of this message with the greatest anxiety.” 
We welcome this message as a tardy sign of grace. There is 
something rather pathetic in the picture of this Oriental Potentate, 
hedged in as he is by tradition and etiquette from all practical 
contact with outside humanity, listening with eagerness to the 
translation of European utterances, and suddenly firing up over one 
which does him injustice, and forthwith dictating a message, like 
any ordinary private person whose honour has been impugned, 
which he requests may be made widely known in England from the 
public platform. The spontaneous proceeding makes one feel 
somewhat indulgent to the man, notwithstanding the mischief he 
has done. Anyhow, we should be glad to hear of such a human 
outburst from the Emperor of China. As the Sultan, however, 
rules more despotically than any of his predecessors, and is 
jealously sensitive of his tyranny, which he has systematically 
extended, he must accept the full responsibility of his position. It 
is his own misgovernment which has aggravated the disorder in his 
dominion. Nowthat power fails him, and Europe looks united, he 
makes an appeal to the British Premier, and assures him that the re- 
forms will be carried out. It isa pity he paid no heed to the solemn 
warning Lord Salisbury gave him in August. Concessions made 
three months ago would have had more value than they have now, 
because the Sultan’s power over his dominions has visibly lessened 
in the interval, and it is questionable whether he could make good 
his piteous promise of amendment should the European concert 


decide to give him a chance. Can he, for instance, control his 
own soldiery ? 


The Turkish army appears indeed to be the chief 

Mammannen we danger. It not only cannot be relied on to sup- 
So.prery. port the authorities in preserving order, but it 
breaks into riot and massacre itself. We have 

always been most carefully on our guard against exaggerated 
accounts, derived from exclusively Armenian sources, of Turkish 
excesses; but we cannot refuse to believe such authentic evidence 
as is brought forward from time to time. We take as an in- 
stance of this the correspondent’s long letter which appeared in 
The Times of the 16th November. The writer gives his own 
evidence on the spot, also that of the British Consul, of Mr. 
Chambers the American Missionary, whose mission house was 
crammed with fugitives during the riot, of the Dragoman of the 
British Consulate, and of others. In this narrative we are told 
that the pillaging and massacres were committed entirely by the 
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Turkish soldiery. “All the robbing and looting in our section 
was done entirely by the regular soldiery commanded by their 
officers. At the head of the Giimrik Street I saw the officers 
lead a detachment of soldiers to two Armenian houses, the com- 
manding officers themselves knocked open the doors, entered, and 
looted the whole house, stripping it completely.” The Dragoman 
of the British Consulate gives evidence of some horrid atrocities, 
and says “the soldiers did the work, shooting every Christian they 
could see.” Mr. Chambers, accompanied by the English and 
Italian Consuls, made a tour after the riot. They found two 
young brides, in one house, brutally murdered, and almost naked. 
The Times correspondent saw 320 Armenian corpses, many 
mangled and mutilated. There were three women among them, 
two babies, anda number of young children, as well as some 
thirty boys of 15 to 20. Where were the higher authorities ? 
Where was the Pasha? The English Consul sought him. Shakir 
Pasha was enraged when he heard the soldiers were looting. He 
declared that he and the Vali, Raouf Pasha, themselves went out 
and beat the soldiers back where they could. Ismeil Bey, Tewfik 


Bey, and Suleiman Bey, all of the Pasha’s suite, did good work in 
the way of restraint. 


- The speech that Lord Salisbury made at the 
ae Mansion House, in which he announced that the 
Great Powers were determined to act together upon 

the Eastern Question, spread universal satisfaction, and allayed a 
feeling which almost amounted to a panic; for, as a fact,—their Daily 
Press notwithstanding,—the peoples of Europe are most anxious to 
remain at peace, and are terrified at the prospect of war. Were it 
not for the insatiate demand of editors for warlike “shaves” and 
rumours, and their exaggerations of national differences, it might 
be possible to maintain the peace for which diplomacy labours. 
Lord Salisbury’s words were very emphatic. “ Nothing,” he said, 
“has pressed itself more strongly on my mind than the disposition 
of the Great Powers to act together, and their profound sense of 
the appalling dangers which any separation of their action might 
produce.” This declaration is of the utmost value both as com- 
municating a gratifying fact, and as a generous recognition of the 
high-minded spirit which animates the Foreign Powers acting with 
us. Diplomacy reaches its highest point in words like these. 
Nations are too prone to attribute nefarious designs to other 
nations which they scorn to entertain themselves. We know in 
England the motives which actuate us upon the Armenian Ques- 
tion—we know that nothing but sympathy with suffering, and in- 
dignation against ill-treatment, has moved us to intervene. Let us 
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credit Russia and France with being actuated by similar feelings. 
Certainly nothing less than the united action of Europe can avert 
an outbreak of religious war between Mahommedans and Christians. 
The Sultan’s soldiery have already commenced it. It may yet be 
possible, by external pressure, to re-establish Turkish authority, 
but the prospects of doing so through the present ruler seems to be 
slight. The Powers can compel, if it is necessary, his deposition, 
and assist in selecting a more capable successor. 


Everything points to the necessity of preserving 
fue Necessity Turkey for a considerable period as a buffer State 
to ease the friction of colliding nationalities. There 
has been a great deal of wild talk about partitioning out the Ottoman 
Empire among the European Powers. Any attempt at such parti- 
tioning would probably provoke a European war, and the Turks 
themselves are brave enough and numerous enough to make a good 
stand against subjugation. It is not unlikely that Turkey would 
succeed in detaching one of the Great Powers from the League, by 
the cession of a province. Such an incident would be fatal to its 
success. Itis amusing to note that the advocates of partition who 
so generously distribute the sick man’s inheritance among the 
Great Powers do not say one single word as to the future owner- 
ship of Constantinople. (See The Daily Chronicle of November 
19th.) Yet this is the eru# of the whole situation. Would the 
European concert approve the occupation of Constantinople by 
Russia? Would Russia consent that any other Power should 
occupy it? It is obvious we must still avail ourselves of Turkish 
rule—but it need not be and must not be misrule. We are able 
to publish this month a few pages from the pen of a Turk of high 
position and moderate views who sets forth the disgust of the pre- 
sent woeful state of things felt by the intelligent portion of his 
Mussulman compatriots. 


The details of next year’s legislation have not yet 
been filled in, but its broad and spreading outline is 
being sketched in successive ministerial speeches, 
and unless the tendency of every Departmental Chief to promise 
something “ remedial ” in connection with his office is checked, the 
Queen’s Speech will be an unpleasant reminiscence of previous 
Sessions. An Irish Land Bill is inevitable; Agriculture cannot be 
“relieved” in a day, or even a month, judging by the ordinary rate 
of legislative progress and Mr. Walter Long’s recent speeches ; 
any measure of assistance to the Voluntary Schools, especially if 
coupled with the imposition of a limit to School Board expendi- 
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ture, will be stubbornly contested; while the Home Secretary’s 
Compensation to Workmen for Accidents Bill will be praised by 
the Opposition in principle and discussed in great detail. This 
list would provide full work for a normal session, when due allow- 
ance is made for the various odds and ends of legislation that crop 
up from Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, to say nothing of the 
unexpected contingencies for which a margin must be made. 
We hope, therefore, that next year’s measures may be care- 
fully sorted and scheduled by authority as soon as possible, and 
that Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Chaplin, and others may be restrained 
from pledging themselves to meet every grievance introduced 
to their notice between this and the end of January. No doubt, 
during the next five years, unnumbered Acts of Parliament 
will be passed, and the Unionist Party will thoroughly and 
systematically endeavour to redeem the promises given at the 
late Election. We by no means agree with the view that the 
Government is unpledged to anything, and do not see how there 
can be a doubt but that an immense number of votes were attracted 
t» Unionist candidates by the prospect of social legislation they 
held out. For instance, both Old Age Pensions and House Purchase 
were prominent on sufficiently important manifestoes to bind the 
Cabinet to give them attention, and the enquiry into the former 
might be conveniently instituted next year. That is no reason, 
however, for suggesting that everything can be done at once. For 
three years the Unionist Party have pitilessly ridiculed the Glad- 
stonians for “placarding the hoardings” with their forthcoming 
measures which were only intended for display purposes, and we 
can recall exceedingly effective speeches by Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour on this text. We hope they will give attention to the 
matter, and seek to restrain the easy-going propensities of some of 
their colleagues, or at any rate make it plain that Parliament will 
be invited primarily to deal with certain first-class questions, say 
Irish Land, Agriculture, Education, Compensation to Workmen, or 
whatever may be selected—and that any spare time will be allotted 
after despatching the necessary financial and administrative busi- 
ness, &e., to the Marking of Prison-made Goods, London Reform, 
the Restriction of Alien Paupers, House of Lords Reform, &c. 
What would be popular as supplying, so to speak, “a long-felt 
want,” would be a business session, prefaced by a practical pro- 
gramme. It is not for any looker-on to suggest its contents, but 
there is no harm in reminding the Unionist leaders, who are being 
pestered by everyone with a panacea, to give it a place in the 
Queen’s Speech, that a long “speech” is the cheap device of a narrow 
majority and quite unworthy of the record majority of the reign. 
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One of the most wholesome episodes of the month 
PreR-Mayors. has been the election of an unprecedented number 
of Peers as mayors of different towns for the cur- 
rent municipal year. A Peer-mayor is not a novelty, as Lord Bute, 
Lord St. Levan, Lord Warwick, and Lord Lonsdale have,all occu- 
pied different civic chairs, though not simultaneously, during the 
last five years. The present departure is new, however, in respect 
not only of the number of places that have appointed Peers to pre- 
side over their progress, but in the importance both of these 
mayoralties and of their new occupants. Lord Derby, an ex- 
Governor-General of Canada and head of the Stanleys, becomes 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool, the second town in the British Empire ; 
the Duke of Norfolk, premier Duke, Postmaster-General, and lay 
head of English Catholicism, is the new Mayor of Sheffield; Lord 
Ripon, who has been Viceroy of India, and has held many other 
high positions, presides at Ripon, Lord Dudley at Dudley, Lord 
Zetland, ex-Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, at Richmond; Lord 
Windsor (a member of the last Conservative Government) be- 
comes Mayor of Cardiff, the Duke of Sutherland of Longton, 
Lord Beauchamp of Worcester, Lord Warwick of Warwick, and 
Lord Lonsdale of Whitehaven. In all eleven Peers have received 
spontaneous invitations to enter on municipal duties which are 
neither light nor remunerative, the conscientious discharge of 
which affects the well-being of thousands, in some cases hundreds 
of thousands, of their fellow-countrymen. Municipal organization 
is growing in complexity and vital importance, while municipal 
ability is likewise increasing from year to year. No higher 
compliment could be paid to the Peerage than this liberal and un- 
sought bestowal of mayoralties, and there is certainly no sphere in 
which they can render better social service to their country. 
Those who are hostile to the hereditary basis of the House of 
Lords observe with chagrin that not one of the new mayors has 
“earned” his peerage. It will be interesting to watch the working 
of the experiment, and it is to be hoped that even the youngest of 
the new mayors will diligently attend to their duties. We may 
merely be chronicling a transient though picturesque incident. On 
the other hand, it is conceivable that a new civic tie may, to some 
extent, replace the old rural tie, and place the Peers in “that con- 
stant contact with the people,” the absence of which Lord Rosebery 
has cited as vitiating the judgment of the House of Lords. 


War Office Reform is anything but an attractive 
subject to the ordinary civilian, but if he wishes 
to get value for his money he must keep a sharp 
eye on the politicians. The Duke of Cambridge has been replaced 
by Lord Wolseley, who is supposed to stand for enlightenment, 
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activity, and efficiency, but the nation will not get the full benefit 
of these qualities unless their possessor is given a tolerably free 
hand in his command. The Order in Council settling the scheme 
under which the army and its department are to be reorganized 
may be expected at any moment, but the hints that have already 
been dropped by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour suggest that 
an irremediable blunder may be meditated. It is essential 
that the Commander-in-Chief should be subordinated to the 
political chief of the army—i.e., the Secretary of State for War— 
seeing that we enjoy the blessings of a Parliamentary system; but 
it is equally essential that, within his own sphere, that is the depart- 
ment and the Army, the Commander-in-Chief should be as 
supreme as the civil head of a great public office. Following 
“Vetus” and the Spectator, which have written admirably on this 
subject, we put the arrangement that ought to be made in this 
tabular form :— 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


| 
Adjt.- Qrmr.- Director of Inspector-Gen, 
General, General. Artillery. of Fortifications. 


Under this arrangement, the departmental heads are subject to 
the Commander-in-Chief, who is thus responsible to the Cabinet, 
through the Secretary of State, for the efficiency of the army. 
The alternative arrangement would be such as is depicted in the 
following table, and this is what there appears to be some fear of 
the Cabinet adopting :— 


SECRETARY OF STATE. 


' | es 
Com.-in- Adjt.- Qrinr.- Director of Inspector-Gen. 
Chief. General. General. Artillery. of Fortifications. 


Here the departmental chiefs deal directly with the Secretary of 
State, and there is no bond between them and the Commander-in- 
Chief. Under this arrangement, as it seems to us, chaos takes the 
place of order, and the Commander-in-Chief’s legitimate authority 
and sense of responsibility cannot fail to be impaired. Politicians 
upon both sides are haunted with the desire of keeping a firm 
grip upon the Services, and we quite agree that they must be under 
political control; but we shall never get the army we ought to 
have so long as we are unprepared to trust the leading soldier of 
the day with an undivided responsibility for its scientific side. 
After all, it is impossible that our statesmen should have the 
requisite technical knowledge to decide anything beyond matters 
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of policy; the machine must be worked by one man _ fully 
acquainted with all its parts to whom all subordinates report.* 


’ As Lord Wolseley has been frequently and most 
Lorp WotsFtEY unfairly accused of harbouring jealousy towards 
the navy or of underrating its importance, it is 
gratifying to record that in his maiden speech as Commander-in 
Chief he paid a tribute to the primary importance of the navy 
calculated to satisfy the most jealous upholder of our sea-power. 
He spoke of it as “ the first service of the kingdom—the service to 
which every Englishman must attach the first importance—believe 
me, if there had been a naval officer present he could not have 
spoken with more admiration of the service to which he belongs 
than that which I entertain for the navy, and he could not have 
insisted more than I should do upon the absolute necessity of 
making that navy not only strong, but the strongest in the world. 
I have on several occasions said that were it necessary to-morrow 
on the part of the State to reduce the military or naval expendi- 
of the country I would, fond as I am of my own profession, be the 
first to recommend that the reduction should take place in the 
army and not in the navy.” 


The Lord Chief Justice delivered a cogent, out- 
spoken, and, to a layman, most interesting address 
in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, on October 28th, discussing, 
(1) The past history of legal education in England ; (2) its present 
state; (3) its state abroad ; and (4) possible remedies. After show- 
ing what a much more important place law holds in the collegiate 
and university system of Europe than with us, he dwelt on the 
English system, or, rather, want of system, and spoke boldly evén 
for a Lord Chief Justice. He will no doubt excite all the bad 
toryism of an inveterate profession against himself. The Bar 
and the Bench are admittedly competent to deal with litigation, 
but they play a very small part in the field of jurisprudence and 
legal literature. Our text writers are unknown abroad, and have 
ceased to be cited, except in the United States, where they are being 
rapidly supplanted by native talent. “What are the arguments 
of counsel? And, indeed, what are the judgments of our judges ? 
Are they much more than a nice discrimination of decided cases ? 
Nor do the effects of our want of systematic teaching end with 
the Bench, Bar, and text writer; their effects are also, I firmly 
believe, to be traced in the unmethodical, unsystematic character 
of our legislation.” The subjects constituting the curriculum, if 
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* Since these lines were written the Order in Council has appeared and we leave 
our readers to settle which School has gained the day—if either. 
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mastered, would be “adequate equipment for the Bar: ” but it is 
notorious that there is no need to master them, that the exami- 
nation questions asked year after year “bear a strong family 
resemblance one to another,” and fairly skilful cramming will put 
anyone through so that not a tithe of the successful students are 
truly entitled to the designation “Barrister learned in the law.” 
Compare their smattering with the learning ofa young doctor, who 
to-day must be “a chemist, physiologist, botanist, mechanician, 
and many things besides.” The Lord Chief Justice concluded 
by tentatively sketching an outline of his own scheme, consisting 
of a Royal Charter establishing a School of Law to be called “ The 
Inns of Court School of Law,” the senate or governing body of which 
would number thirty members, ten representing the Inns of Court, 
ten the Crown, one each nominated by the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord Chief Justice, and the Master of the Rolls, one each by the 
four Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Victoria, and 
three by the Incorporated Law Society. Some such body should 
have the power of granting academic distinctions, and of settling 
“a scheme of preliminary examination, of systematic instruction, 
and of final tests of fitness for the profession of the law.” We fear 
Lord Russell is not likely to meet with much effective response from 
the Bar or the Bench to his admirable efforts, as those who have 
achieved success are usually sunk in professional conservatism, 
while the others have not the power, had they the inclination, of 
carrying out the suggested reform. The question is likely to 
remain where it has been for many years—in a state of scandal. 


The past month has been a most important one 
nie ee for Mr. Chamberlain, who, by universal consent, is 
ne admitted to have made a brilliant start as Colonial 
Secretary. He has had several awkward questions to deal with, 
such as the British Guiana difficulty, the Kumassie quarrel, the 
settlement with King Khama (who has christened him “ Moat- 
lhodi,” “or he who rights things,”) and the Canadian steamship sub- 
sidy, in all of which he seems to have acted with firmness, prudence, 
and skill. Beyond this heavy departmental work he has found 
time to deliver one of the greatest though shortest speeches of his 
career. The occasion was a banquet held on November 6th to 
celebrate the completion of the Natal-Transvaal railway, when the 
Colonial Secretary made his first public appearance in his new 
capacity. He addressed a really stirring message to the British 
Empire, showing the hopefulness and keenness with which he is 
applying himself to coming Imperial and Colonial problems. No 
Oxford undergraduate could have uttered a more fervent pro- 
fession of faith, which was at the same time unusually characteristic 
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in its phrasing, shrewdness, and lucidity. His tone towards the 
vreat self-governing colonies was admirable, and the suggestion 
that he is too “ headstrong” for his office, and is likely to “ bully ” 
Canada or Victoria looks very foolish. After a retrospect of the 
day when statesmen felt overwhelmed by the growing burden 
of the British Empire and looked forward “ with hopeful expecta- 
tion” to the severance of the Union, Mr. Chamberlain dwelt on 
the very different feelings and hopes cherished nowadays in a 


passage which we make no apology for not attempting to com- 
press :— 


** As the possibility of separation has become greater, the desire for separation 
has become less ; and while we on our part are prepared to take our part and to 
do all that may be fairly expected from the mother country, and while we should 
look upon the separation as the greatest calamity that could befall us, our fellow- 
subjects throughout the world on their part see to what a great inheritance they 
have come by the mere virtue of their citizenship, and they must feel that no 
separate existence, however splendid, could compare with that which they enjoy 
equally with ourselves as joint heirs of all the traditions of the past and as joint 
partakers of all the influence, resources, and power of the British Empire. 
Gentlemen, I rejoice that that change has taken place. I rejoice at the wider 
patriotism, no longer confined to these small islands, which embraces the whole 
of Greater Britain, and which has carried into every clime British institutions 
and the best characteristics of the British race, How could it be otherwise? We 
have a common origin, we have a common history, a common language, a common 
literature, a common love of liberty and law. We have common principles to 
assert, we have common interests to maintain. I have said that it is a slender 
thread that bound us together. [remember on one occasion having been shown 
a slender, frail wire which a blow might break, and I was told that it was capable 
of transmitting an electrical energy that would set powerful machinery in motion. 
May it not be the same in the relation that exists between our Colonies and 
ourselves, and may not that thread be capable of carrying a force of sentiment 
and of sympathy that will yet be a potent factor in the history of the world? 
Mr. Peace, there isa word which I am almost afraid to mention, lest at the very 
outset of my career I should lose my character as a practical statesman. I am 
told on every hand that Imperial Federation is a vain and empty dream. (Cries of 
‘* No, no.”) 1 will not contest that judgment, but I will say this—that that man 
must be blind indeed who does not see that it is a dream which has vividly 
impressed itself upon the mind of the English-speaking race, and who does not 
«ulmit that dreams of that kind, which have so powerful an influence upon the 
imagination of men have, somehow or other, an unaccountable way of being 
realized in their own time. If it be a dream, it is a dream that appeals to the 
highest sentiments of patriotism,and even to our material interests, It is a dream 
that is calculated to stimulate and to inspire every one who cares for the future of 
the Anglo-Saxon people. I think myself that the spirit of the time is, at allevents, 
in the direction of such a movement. How far that will carry us no man can tell, 
but, believe me, upon the temper and tone in which we approach the solution of 
the problems that are now coming upon us depend the security and maintenance 
of that world-wide dominion, that edifice of Imperial rule, which has been slowly 
built up for us by those who have gone before.” 


There has been so much deiay and disappointment 
Feperation, ®ttending the progress of Australian Federation 
that the news of the passing of the Federal 

Enabling Bill through the New South Wales Legislature has 
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fallen rather flat. Not that Englishmen are indifferent to the 
importance of the consolidation of the Australian Colonies, but 
hitherto every forward step has been followed by some unexplained 
check ; so the keenest observers of Colonial events have gradually 
wearied of watching the movement. However, Mr. G. H. Reid, the 
Premier of New South Wales, has fulfilled his share of the pledge 
given at the Conference of Australian Premiers held last January 
at Hobart in which Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, West 
Australia, and Tasmania were represented. That Conference 
drafted and agreed to the Australasian Federation Enabling Bill, 
of which the object is to withdraw the discussion and decision of 
the Federation question from the various Colonial Parliaments in 
which it makes no way. To this purpose the Premiers provided 
for a convention, consisting of ten representatives from each Colony, 
elected by the voters on the Legislative Assembly register, to meet 
in order to draft a Federal Constitution. By another provision of 
their Bill three or more Colonies can constitute such a convention ; 
it also enacts that when the Constitution has been drafted, the 
convention shall adjourn for not more than sixty or less than 
thirty days to permit the scheme to be criticized. The next stage 
is the adoption of the scheme by the reassembled convention, in 
which case it is submitted to popular referendum. In the event of 
three Colonies accepting the Constitution it is presented for Imperial 
approval. The Premiers agreed to move their various Legislatures in 
the matter, NewSouth Wales, as the mother Colony, leading the way. 
Since the Hobart Conference, New South Wales has lived in a 
whirl of local political excitement comprising a constitutional crisis, 
caused by a disagreement between the two Chambers, and a 
General Election from which Mr. Reid has emerged in triumph. 
He has at last found time to forward the Federal question, and 
it remains for the other Colonies to follow suit. We earnestly 
hope our fellow-countrymen in Australia will make an effort to 
overcome their apathy on this question as inter-colonial Federa- 
tion now blocks the Imperial way. It is quite clear that the 
Colonial Secretary takes the keenest interest in the question, and 
though his locus standi as regards the great self-governing Colonies 
is a delicate one, we hope the Australian Premiers will file for 
future reference the passage from the speech he delivered at the 
Natal banquet referring to South African Federation: “I pro- 
nounce no opinion, and it would not become me to offer advice ; 
although if the good offices of my Department were at any time 
invoked by those who are now separated, all I can say is that they 
would be heartily placed at their service.” Mr. Chamberlain’ 

reign at the Colonial Office has already been so stimulating and 
suggestive that we cannot help feeling he may find the oppor- 
tunity of promoting this most important union. It is to be borne 
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in mind that there is no popular hostility to Federation in 
Australia, but hitherto there has been an insufficient amount of 
popular enthusiasm to overcome the opposition of vested interests. 


The contumacy of the young negro king who 
The ASHANTI styles himself Kwaku Dua IIL, King of Ashanti, 
but whom we know as King Prempeh, has put us 
to the necessity of preparing an expedition to subdue him. He is 
not King of Ashanti in the least, but only King of Kumassie. 
The Ashanti empire was broken up by our campaign in 1873-74. 
Some of the tribes which formed part of it became independent, 
and others passed under our protection. In 1888 in order to save 
the country from anarchy we used our influence to place Prempeh 
on the throne stipulating only for the observance of the treaty of 
Fommanah which had been in force with King Koffee Kalkalli. 
By this treaty the surrounding tribes were to be left unmolested, 
and human sacrifices were to be abolished. Unfortunately Prem- 
peh’s one idea has been to subjugate his neighbours, and to 
re-establish the Ashanti Empire. We certainly have reason to be 
ashamed of our protége. He has organized raids for the capture 
of slaves, and revived the savage luxury of human sacrifices. 
Remonstrances and ultimatums have produced no effect. One ulti- 
matum was sent at the beginning of this year: to this he answered 
evasively. We have recently sent another requiring an answer 
by the end of October. None was sent, and so we are reluctantly 
compelled to despatch a punitive expedition. It is not thought 
necessary to have an expedition as large as Lord Wolseley’s 
in 1873. There are to be 1,500 men, consisting of 300 picked 
men taken from the Foot Guards and line regiments, 500 
men drawn from the West India Regiment, stationed at Sierra 
Leone, and 700 Houssas. Thirty officers have been selected for 
service in the composite battalion or on the Staff. Colonel Sir 
Francis Scott, the Inspector of Constabulary for the Gold Coast, 
who has already had the experience of a campaign in Ashanti, 
takes command of the expedition, and sailed on the 23rd. Tons 
of supplies have been sent out and every arrangement is ready for 
equipping and victualling the expedition. The march to Kumassie 
from the coast will certainly be accomplished within a month. It 
is not likely there will be severe fighting, but malarial fever will 
assuredly claim some victims. 


It was a surprise to hear after the contumacious 

KING coaerers conduct of King Prempeh that there were envoys 
Messencers. On his part waiting quietly in London, prepared to 
accept the British Ultimatum. How far they can 


be considered bona fide, with credentials that entitle them to 
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be accepted as representatives of the King it is difficult to say. 
To have refused an answer to the Governor of the Gold Coast and 
to have sent envoys surreptitiously to England may very well 
express the savage cunning of an African Chief. But Prempeh 
was distinctly warned when he declared he would send 
envoys to England that they could not be received, and that 
communications must be addressed direct to the Governor of 
the Gold Coast. Under the circumstances it was a defiance 
to send them, and it is extraordinary that they should 
have waited until half the expedition has sét sail before 
revealing the plenitude of their powers. A barrister, Mr. 
Thomas Sutherst, undertakes to represent the envoys in Lon- 
don, and an amusing correspondence has passed between him 
and the Colonial Office. It seems that the Ashanti Delegation 
consists of seven members, five of whom are natives of Kumassie, 
who can neither read nor write; the other two bear the name 
of Ansah, and are styled Princes of Ashanti. Mr. Bremston, 
of the Colonial Office, dismisses the pretensions of one of these 
magnates by remarking that John Ossoo Ansah was originally 
in the Public Service of the Gold Coast Colony, from which he 
was dismissed. The Delegation has signed a document, which 
purports to be a formal acceptance, on behalf of the King, of the 
British Ultimatum. Of course, howsoever suspicious the circum- 
stances are under which the envoys appear, Mr. Chamberlain has 
left the door open for the possibility of their making good their 
credentials. We have no desire to shoot down negroes who 
repent their evil doings, and are prepared to make amends. Mr. 
Chamberlain has replied that if any arrangement is to be made 
with the King it must be effected at the Gold Coast by the 
Governor of the Colony. The envoys are advised to return imme- 
diately, advising the King by cable of the pledges they have under- 
taken. “If,” he says, “the King of Kumassie confirms the submis- 
sion there will be no bloodshed, and the details of an arrangement 
as to the expenditure which his delay has made necessary can be 
finally settled at Kumassie.” So, after all, there may only be a 
military promenade to Kumassie. 


The authorities of the Congo Free State have now 

THe MURDER OF admitted the illegality of the trial and execution 
of our unfortunate countryman by Captain 

Lothaire. In other words, he was murdered, and as we know in a 
treacherous manner and with malignant determination. Mr. Stokes 
consented to come at once on receiving Captain Lothaire’s sum- 
mons when he could perfectly well have refused, and have defended 
himself with his large camp of followers: he surrendered in com- 
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plete ignorance of being charged with any crime, and under the im- 
pression that he was surrendering himself to the officer of a civilized 
State, not to a lawless buccaneer. This State officer constituted 
himself into what he called a court-martial, and sentenced him to 
death. There was only one other white man in the camp at the time, 
Dr. Michaux. We related in last month’s number how he vainly 
interceded on behalf of Mr. Stokes. “I suggested that Stokes 
should be sent down to Boma, the capital of the Congo State; but 
Lothaire turned a deaf ear to all my intercessions.” It was not there- 
fore as if he had received no warning against the crime he intended 
tocommit. “When night came I made one more appeal to Lothaire, 
butin vain.” Dr. Michaux was called next morning at five, intend- 
ing to renew his supplications. He found that Stokes had already 
been “ executed.” The official correspondence which has passed 
between our Government and the Congo Free State has now been 
published. Mr. Van Eetvelde, the Secretary of the Congo State in a 
despatch to our Minister at Brussels, expresses his regret that the 
Conseil de Guerre (consisting of Lothaire),which condemned Stokes 
to death, “ was not legally constituted.” He says Lothaire is to be 
“ brought before a Court competent to throw a light upon the whole 
question,” and it will inflict punishment proportionate to the gravity 
of the offence. The Congo State is ready to pay at once £6,000 to 
compensate for the “irregularity” of the procedure. The question 
of the tribunal is the important part of this communication. We 
regret much that the compensation money has been accepted 
before the whole affair is settled. It would have been more digni- 
fied to have let the money part of the question stand over. Now 
the Belgians regard the payment as constituting the reparation and 
condonation of the offence, and the trial of Lothaire is treated as of 
secondary importance. The Etoile Belge at once exclaiins: “So 
England contents herself with an indemnity of £6,000 by way of 
reparation, and we close an affair which threatened at one time to 
assume a serious aspect.” It is much more important that Lothaire 
should be tried, and executed, than that the Congo State should 
pay £100,000 in hush money. What a contrast there is between the 
inefficiency of the Foreign Otfice in its minor business and that 
which is known to be discharged by the Secretary of State.* 


* The latest information is that Lotlaire is to be tried before a Belgian Council 
of War. This proposal is not at all satisfactory. We do not believe in another 
Conseil de Guerre composed of officers possibly of the Lothaire stamp. May be it 
will sit with closed doors, and we shall know nothing of the proceedings or evi- 
dence. What we require is a public open court with judicial proceedings. Until 
atonement is made for the murder of our countryman there can be no peace between 
ourselves and the Congo State. 
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____ Captain Lugard, to whom the British Empire 
CAPTAIN LUGARD’S owes the acquisition of Uganda, opened the ses- 

sion at the Royal Colonial Institute on November 
12th with a most instructive lecture on British influence in Africa. 
He is acquainted with Central Africa and the Niger Country as 
well as with Kast Africa, and there is no man better qualified to 
take a bird’s-eye view of the subject. The astonishing thing is 
that he should be permitted to lecture when he ought to be ruling. 
Taking as his text Mr. Chamberlain’s famous phrase, “ undeveloped 
estates,” upon which the nation should make some judicious ex- 
penditure with a view to future returns, just as a good private land- 
lord would encourage the backward and promising parts of his 
property, Captain Lugard pointed out some of the modes of develop- 
ment that might be prudently followed in Africa. He opportunely 
recalled the fact, however, to those whose premature expectations 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy might otherwise lead to disappoint- 
ment, that the chief “ undeveloped estates ” of Upper Africa—north 
of Zambesi—are not under the control of the Colonial Secretary, 
but, mirabile dictu, the Foreign Office, which has neither the 
machinery nor the traditions to deal with them. He might have 
added that as it is quite impossible, in addition to his other 
stupendous labours, for the Foreign Secretary himself to give 
direct attention to questions of African Administration, their settle- 
ment falls to the permanent officials. This would account for the 
famous Congo Treaty fiasco and the recently muddled East 
African Administration. One perfectly understands how this 
aggrandisement of the Foreign Office originally grew out of the 
“ Sphere of influence” and the “ Protectorate,” both being creatures 
of international arrangement, but on the elimination of the 
“protected prince,” and the introduction of direct administration 
by the Crown, these territories should, as a matter of course, be trans- 
ferred to the Colonial Department, which has brought valuable and 
sometimes expensive experience on such questions as native taxa- 
tion, railway construction, &c. This will be wasted if embryo 
Colonies are to remain under another Department which does not 
possess the machinery to administer them. Captain Lugard even 
looked forward to the time when our African Empire would 
necessitate a separate Department of its own, under a Secretary of 
State for Africa. This proposal would not be very favourably 
received by our statesmen at present, owing to the unwieldy 
dimensions to which Cabinets have grown, but one may surely 
look forward to the time when a Minister for Africa, Australia, or 
Canada will be considered a more essential ingredient of an Imperial 
Cabinet than the heads of some of our smaller domestic offices. 
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Much of our African Empire stands greatly in 
need, not merely of administrative reorganization, 
but of aserious revision of its financial system. It 
has become an axiom that indirect taxation is preferable as a mode 
of raising revenue in an infant and uncivilized community to direct 
levies, which cause friction and discontent. The most convenient 
form of indirect taxation lies, as Captain Lugard points out, in the 
imposition of import or export duties at the coast. Consequently, 
those Protectorates or Colonies with an extensive sea-board raise 
a large revenue, for which they have probably very little need, 
while those with a great inland area expensive of administration, 
and a small sea-board, have great difficulty in obtaining the sinews 
of war. The hardship consists in the Hinterland produce and 
purchases being facilely taxed at the coast by another adminis- 
tration. A striking instance in point occurs on the West Coast of 
Africa, where the Lagos Government and the Niger Coast Pro- 
tectorate hold the sea-board of the great interior estate belonging 
to the Niger Company, and lead a lucrative existence on the im- 
ports and exports passing to and from the Company’s territory. 
It is very much to be hoped that Mr. Chamberlain may be able to 
introduce some order into this chaotic state of things ; incidentally 
a fair appropriation of revenue as between one “estate” and 
another would be greatly to the advantage of the British tax- 
payer, who now makes good all deficits in Nyasaland, Uganda, 
East Africa, or elsewhere, but gets no per contra from the prosperity 
of the Gold Coast or Lagos. East Africa is a typical, unde- 
veloped estate, whose future will greatly depend upon the steps 
that are now taken. Its primary need is the immigration of the 
“right sort” of settlers, that is, those who intend to reside upon 
and cultivate their properties, and the exclusion of “ the wrong sort,” 
who take up land merely on speculation. It is to be hoped the 
Government may be able to smooth the path of the former and 
throw obstacles in the way of the second. All who have visited 
the high plateau of East Africa and Uganda speak of the climate 
with enthusiasm, and it certainly appears to be a part of the 
continent to which Mr. Chamberlain’s principle is peculiarly 
applicable—it will become a valuable national asset if capital 
is prudently invested in it. There are two other reforms upon 
which Captain Lugard has spoken with great firmness and authority : 
(1) The non-recognition in British Protectorates of the status of 
slavery, which would create a free labour market ; (2) the neces- 
sity of restricting the poisonous liquor traffic which, even on the 
lowest utilitarian grounds, is suicidal to our own interests, as it 
involves the importation of foreign poison instead of British goods. 
The liquor question is, no doubt, the more difficult of the two, 
unless other Powers can be stimulated to co-operate; but the 
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HIS is the season of round tables, and that which was set up by the editor of the 
National Review deserves all the conspicuousness that he has given toit. The 
company sitting about his board is a goodly one, and pleasant withal. It sets an 


example in its agreeableness to other effort of the same sort for a friendly and useful 
conference. —J/r7sh Times. 


Under the somewhat pretentious title of ‘* A Unionist Policy for Ireland,” a series 
of fairly representative Irishmen discuss, in the November number of the National 
Review, certain suggestions as to the means of promoting peace and prosperity in that 
country during the term of the present Parliament. . . . . In principle, every 
patriotic Irishman and enlightened Englishman will welcome the constitution of 
Departments which will have agriculture and other forms of industrial enterprise as their 
special care. . . . . Mr. Balfour’s policy of light railways, and his establishment of 
the Congested Districts Board was, in itself, a signal triumph of the idea of ‘‘ improvement 
on social lines.” There should be no objection to carrying the plan of State super- 
intendence and assistance to any length which would not act prejudicially on that no less 
essential factor, the instinct of private co-operation. We are told that ‘*X” has been 
unjustly blamed by some of his critics for omitting Land Reform. Ile has rightly 
included in his list the steady perseverance in the administration of the Purchase Acts, 
and this involves necessarily the continuation of the machinery for fixing rents, and 
provisions for restoring, with the consent of landlords, evicted tenants. On the whole, 
the outline deserves approval, even though in some respects the suggestions are 
inopportune, while in others they are superfluous affirmations of principles already 
enforced, with the happiest and most encouraging results. — 7he Standard. 


We have reason to believe that the article signed ‘‘X,” published in the semi- 
official monthly organ of the Government, the National Review, conveys in vague form 
the maximum of Unionist—we will not say promises, far less performances—but the 
maximum of Unionist professions so far as Ireland is concerned. . . . . The 
establishment of a Catholic University movement is encouraged. The inclusion of the 
Christian Brothers in the benefits of the national education and the creation of some 
new situations, to wit, Minister of Agriculture and Minister of Industry—these in effect 
constitute the whole Tory prospect. . . . . In all sincerity we wish them luck 
of this programme, if and when they find time to try it.— Zhe Freeman's Journal. 


One of the most satisfactory results of the collapse of the Home Rulers at the 
General Election is the way in which Irishmen of all classes are now looking to the 
Unionist Government for a bold policy of social reconstruction. To bring these vague 
expectations to definite expression, the Vatienal Review for November publishes a 
series of articles by prominent Irishmen taken from both camps. Naturally the writers 
do not all speak with one voice, but the differences are more in tone than in substance. — 
Daily Graphic. 

We publish to-day the leading points of an article in the current number of the 
National Review, entitled ‘‘A Tory Policy for Ireland,” and we do so without 
in any way endorsing the opinions expressed or approving of the spirit or 
phraseology of the writer, however able. . . . . Mr. William O’Brien’s 
contribution to the discussion is chiefly remarkable for the admission that a Board of 
Agriculture of ample powers would be an incalculable blessing to the country, and 
that his section are not unwilling to co-operate with the Tories in forwarding practical 
schemes of legislation for the benefit of Ireland. . . . . The position of the 
Independent Party on this ‘* Tory Policy of Ireland” admits of no misconception. 
If the Tories try to kill Home Rule with kindness they are welcome to make the 
attempt. They may console themselves with the idea that their policy will be accepted 
as an alternative to Home Rule; but it needs no great political foresight to see that 
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the intensity of the Home Rule sentiment will grow with material improvement, and 
that the nation’s demand for Self-Government cannot be choked off with lumps of 
butter.— 7he Lrish Independent. 


There is an excellent series of articles in the National Review for November on the 
new Unionist Policy for Ireland, to which several representative Irishmen on both sides 
contribute. All agree that the policy of “social amelioration” is the one to go on 
with. Mr. William O’Brien, it is true, snaps and snarls, and hints that no amount of 
light railways and main drainage will wipe out Home Rule. Perhaps not. But 
even Mr. William O’Brien admits that his friends will not be able to refuse co-operation 
with ‘‘the Tories” if the Tories are obviously promoting measures to improve the 
condition of the people. Ina poor and backward country like Ireland the State may 
do what the Ministries of Agriculture, Industries, and Communications have done with 
excellent effect in Germany, Holland, Denmark, and Hungary. And this is the spirit 
by which the Irish, as well as the English, agricultural policy of tne Government is 
intended to be animated. The intelligence and authority of the State are to be brought 
to bear to develop the best qualities of Irish and English farmers, to remove artificial 
hindrances, and to give them the best possible chance to bring their industry up to the 
level set by science and competition in these days—if they will take the chance.— 
St. James's Gazette. 


It is rather a sign of the times that the leading Conservative monthly, the ational 
Review, has endeavoured to get up a species of round table conferences in its pages 
on the question of a Unionist Policy for Ireland. Times are changed, it is clear, since 
1887, when Mr. Balfour came over to Dublin to settle the Irish Question, as they say in 
Ireland, out of his own head. The education of the Tory Party has certainly advanced 
with rapid strides when, in the space of eight years, they have come to believe that 
there is fitness as well as policy in consulting the wishes of Irishmen themselves as to 
how they should be governed. — United Ireland. 


The National Review publishes a thoughtful and suggestive article upon the 
duty of the Unionist Government towards Ireland. The writer does not give his name, 
but the Editor of the Review has appended signed criticisms upon his proposals from 
several representative Irishmen of different opinions. . . . . The proposals of 
*“*X” with regard to education will meet with opposition from Unionists of strong 


Protestant views, but there is much to be said for them.—G/ode. 


The importance of the article upon a ‘‘ Unionist Policy for Ireland,” in the 
National Review, is quite apart from any question of the adequacy or inadequacy of 
the definite proposals laid down by the author. It is the sympathetic spirit of the 
article which is notable, and the amount of sympathetic sentiment shown by the Tory 
press, in commenting upon it. The Tories, in short, are changing their attitude towards 
us very rapidly. They now wish to be as good friends as our fundamental differences 
upon the constitutional controversy will permit us to be. I believe that out of that 
spirit Home Rule may come unawares; and I believe that, simply as a matter of 
probability, without prejudice against the Liberals. It ought not to be forgotten that 
the difference between Tory and Liberal continues still, much as the difference between 
Cavalier aud Puritan ; and we have sympathies of temperament with the Tories as we 
have sympathies of present purpose with the Liberals. Of course it is quite possible, 
and, indeed, probable, that real, but unfortunate differences of view over the Land Bill 
may gravely change the situation for the worse, as between the Government and the 
Irish benches.—-Unzted Zreland (second article). 


The education question is the bed-rock of Irish politics. Short of Home Rule, 
the only chance of winning the Irish nation is by endowing their schools and colleges 
and paying their priests. Give Ireland a Catholic University, and provide stipends for 
its clergy, and the Irish question would be transformed. It may not be practicable, or 
desirable, but it is the only chance ; and although for some years to come Ireland will 
be quiet enough, the calm will be delusive.— Zhe A/orning. 


It may be remembered that, previous to the General Election, there appeared in 
our columns a communication from two correspondents suggesting to the Unionist Party 
‘* A New Irish Policy.” In the forefront of the programme was the Abolition, by Act 
of Parliament, of the office of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, the place to be supplied by 
the appointment of ‘‘an Irish Secretary with native instincts, ready talent, and common 
sense to root out some of the permanent officials in Dublin Castle.” . . . . The 
new policy also included a Royal residence in Ireland ; the purchase or amalgamation 
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of the Irish railways; the establishment of a Naval Dockyard at Galway; the permanent 
settlement of the Land Question ; competitive examination for all appointments under 
Government ; and other changes which were fully explained in the document published 
on the 20th of June. The programme was favourably received at the time, and is 
corroborated in the current number of the ational Review, which is understood 
to express generally the prevailing sentiment of the present Government. The writers 
of the papers to which we refer are Lord Monteagle, the Lord Mayor of Dublin, Lord 
Castletown, Mr. William O’Brien, and Mr. H. de F. Montgomery. Differing in regard 


to details, they are all anxious to promote the welfare of our country.—7Zhe Belfast 
News Letter. 


A series of interesting articles by prominent Irishmen in both camps is published in 
the National Review, for November. The Congested Districts Boards established by 
Mr. Balfour have proved so beneficial that an extension of their sphere of usefulness is 
advocated. Unionists advocate the abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy, and the estab- 
lishment of a Royal residence, whilst the Nationalists plead for County Councils. 
‘These expressions of an opinion in the direction of reforms in Ireland are interesting as 
an indication of the trend of events in relation to that country. It is obvious that we 
shall hear little of Home Rule for another decade.— 7h%e Blackburn Standard. 


We do not often find ourselves in agreement with Mr. William O’Brien, but with 
his criticism of the party who are clamouring for the immediate abolition of the Lord- 
Lieutenancy we are in entire accord. ‘‘ Such questions,” he says, ‘‘ are really questions 
of ruffles to men wanting a shirt.” Lord Castletown and the unknown quantity ‘‘X ” 
of the National Review seem to be suffering from, such a severe attack of Viceroyphobia 
that they have persuaded themselves, that the one true remedy for all the ills of Ireland 
can be effected by giving Lord Cadogan and his staff single tickets to Holyhead. This 
step, in the opinion of those two writers, is far more important than anything else the 
Unionist Government can accomplish. Like prudent judges, both abstain from giving 
any reasons for the faith that isin them. ‘*‘ The unknown quantity” contents himselt 
with the bare assertion that ‘‘a week of real Royalty” would be worth many months of 
the present laborious make-believe.” Would it? But before answering this question it 
might be well to consider what reasonable prospect there is of ‘*a week of real 
Royalty ” in the eveat of the Viceroyalty being abolished. ‘Ihe matter must be looked 
at from the point of view of common sense and experience. We cannot claim to know 
what changes may have come over the spirit of the dream of those who manage these 
things, but we can recall the fact that the Irish people have only seen their Sovereign 
four times since the Battle of the Boyne, and that, in spite of a long and very generally 
expressed desire that Ireland should have at least a share of the favour bestowed by all 
the members of the Royal Family on Scotland, it has not been arranged for any one ot 
them to pay us even a flying visit every year. . . . It is strange that not one of the 
writers, who have undertaken to enlighten the world in the pages of the National Review 
on a Unionist policy for Ireland, has suggested the most obvious and the most pressing 
reform—viz., a different way of dealing with Private Bill Legislation. Surely an 
alteration in this system is worth more powder and shot than has been expended on the 
sentimental question of the abolition of the Viceroyalty.— Ze Warder. 


Two things are insisted on both by the Lord Mayor of Dublin and Mr. William 
O’Brien in their review of the Unionist policy for Ireland set forth by ‘*X.” They both 
say ‘‘go ahead ” with a kindly settlement of the education question, and with paternal 
help for Irish agriculture and industries ; but there must be a Land Act, in the main on 
Mr. Morley’s lines, including reinstatement of the evicted tenants, and there must be 
liberation of political prisoners. No one except ‘‘X” seems to care much about the 
abolition of the Lord-Lieutenant, and Mr. William O’Brien remarks that it would meet 
with Nationalist and non-Nationalist resistance.— Saturday Review. 


The piece de résistance in the National Review is an anonymous sketch of a 
Unionist policy for Ireland—mainly economic—with Ministries of Agriculture and 
Industries, to establish rural banks, help on better systems of collecting and distributing 
produce, reduce railway rates, and so on; but involving the abolition of the Lord- 
Lieutenancy, the establishment of County Boards (if they are really demanded), and 
definitely denominational education. Criticisms follow, notably by Lord Monteagle 
and Mr. William O’Brien. The general impression left is that the policy, as a 
whole, will be gratefully accepted, but not as a substitute either for further land 
legislation or Home Rule, and that the abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy, in particular, 
will excite much opposition, — Ze Speaker, a 
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Next in the Maéional comes ‘‘A Unionist Policy for Ireland,” by ‘‘ X,” with 
comment thereon by representative Irishmen of various political shades. The policy 
comprises the abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy, a frank endowment (if we understand 
the writer) of Irish denominational schools and colleges, and the creation of Irish 
Ministries of Agriculture and Industry. As to the Viceroyalty, Lord Monteagle (1. U.) 
argues against its suppression, and Mr. William O’Brien allows that there would 
be a good deal of Nationalist opposition to such a measure. For the rest both Mr. 
O’Brien and the Lord Mayor of Dublin write in a fairly conciliatory spirit—taking all 
the circumstances into account.— Zhe Guardian. 


The discussion in the Na/‘onal Review on the subject of a Unionist policy for 
Ireland is extremely interesting as indicating the extent to which Unionists of the type 
of Lord Monteagle hold that if Home Rule is to be resisted there must be some policy 
to oppose it. Lord Monteagle’s policy is not indeed very explicit, and in so far as it is 
unveiled it is apparently not very thorough. But the principle upon which it proceeds, 
namely, that Ireland is much in need of measures of reform, and that the Tory Govern- 
ment ought to raise themselves above the level of party in dealing with them is an 
excellent one.—Dudblin Evening Telegraph. 


The National, through the unknown “X,” puts forward ‘‘A Unionist Policy 
for Ireland,” which is subsequently discussed by Lord Monteagle, the Mayor of 
Dublin, Lord Castletown, Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. H. de F. Montgomery. There is 
nothing in it ** revolutionary, scarcely anything novel.” — 7he Daily Chronicle. 

The most remarkable of the papers in the Nationa! Review is *‘ A Unionist Policy 
for Ireland,” as to which Lord Monteagle, the Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. V. bh. 
Dillon), Lord Castletown, William O'Brien, and Mr. H. de Montgomery express their 
views, and as may be surmised, these are not by any means harmonious. We do not 
suppose that anyone will expect that from such a symposium a practicable Unionist 
policy for the sister country could be evolved.-— 7he Leeds Mercury. 


To the making of a ** Unionist Policy for Treland” there is noend. It is an old 
argument with the Catholic Church to point to the incongruous multiplicity of disrupted 
sects, and ask where, amidst such a jumble, the infallible faith can be supposed to 
reside. On that analegy, Home Rulers occupy strong ground. They, at all events, 
have a plan, and they stick to it; but their opponents set up a fresh plan every month, 
and discuss each one with cheerful impartiality. The plan for the current month is 
contained in the National Neview. It consists of a prologue and a schedule, with 
critical appendices supplied by well-known members of the Unionist and Naticnalist 
Parties. Setween them the critics make mincemeat of the anonymous reviewer’s 
‘* whereas ;” but on the whole, are willing to accept his ‘* be it enacted” for what 
it is worth, . . . . It is a superficial and amiable plan for making Irishmen 
tractable to Anglican ideas, and it will never work.— 7he Bradford Observer. 

The editor of the Mat‘onal Review has invited several representative Jrishmen +o 
discuss what policy the new Government should pursue in relation to Ireland. He sets 
the ball rolling by the publication of an anonymous article, which suggests that the true 
Unionist policy would be to abolish the Lord-Lieutenancy, and to establish a Royal 
residence with a regular court in Ireland. He would also substitute County Boards for 
the Grand Juries if the Irish really desired them ; in education he would capitulate to 
the Christian Brothers, then he would establish a Ministry of Agriculture and a Ministry 
of Industry. Lord Monteagle leads off by objecting to the abolition of the Lord- 
Lieutenant ; approves of the capitulation to the Christian Brothers, demurs to the 
establishment of County Boards. He approves cf the Ministry of Agriculture, but 
doubts whether it would not be better to begin with a Ministry of Ways and Com- 
munications, which would deal with railways, rather than a Ministry of Industry.— 
Review of Reviews. 
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Unionist Government is happily pledged to put down slavery, 
which no one has done more to check than Lord Salisbury, who 
placed gunboats on Lake Nyasa. Mr. Chamberlain is also known 
to have set his heart on wiping out this stigma from the British 
name. 


The Ribot Ministry was defeated on Monday, 
Pty Lad October 28th, as the result of a debate upon an 
" ‘interpellation concerning a Southern Railway 
scandal, in which divers high personages were declared to be 
implicated. The case was one in which the usual preternatural 
state of suspicion was aroused—accusations of corruption and 
venality are always popular in the French Chamber, and to charge 
the Government with shielding corruption is a favourite pose of 
the pretentious patriot. It was impossible for any self-respecting 
Minister to accept a resolution which imposed a prescribed judicial 
action upon the executive. In resisting it the Government was 
defeated by 311 votes to 210. It has been said that Monsieur 
Ribot courted defeat in order to avoid the debate on the Mada- 
gascar Expedition, which was to come off on the following day. 
There is no warrant for this explanation. It is probable that the 
Premier considered, after the majority he had obtained up/n the 
previous Saturday, that he was safe; and though his Minister for 
Justice, Monsieur Trarieux, made a poor show in the Tribune, he 
did not think it was necessary to go into the Tribune himself. No 
one anticipated a Government crisis. 


The factions perceived their opportunity—Radi- 
cals, Socialists, and Reactionaries combined forces. 
Some fifty Moderates were absent, while another 
forty were seduced by the glamour of the principle that the 
Chamber should clear itself of charges of corruption—cheap 
patriotism was on the flow—and Monsieur Ribot found himself ina 
minority, and forthwith resigned. It seems as if somehow a good 
Government should. :ot be turned out in this fashion. The per- 
petual struggle of factions in the Chamber, in which no faction 
will suffer another faction to govern, is rapidly bringing Republican 
yovernment into disrepute. Thirty-three administrations have 
now held office since the Republic was declared. The Ribot 
Ministry was probably as popular, in a national sense, as any of 
the many administrations which have flitted across the scene 
during the last twenty-five years. The late Premier always con- 
ducts affairs with dignity and ability; he has gratified French 
vanity by the long-coveted acquisition of Madagascar, and he has 
contracted an alliance with Russia which journalists tell us is 
gratifying to the French democracy. This alliance has certainly 
strengthened France as against the Triple Alliance, and it may en- 
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courage a truculent tone towards England—since England re- 
mains now the solitary great Power in Europe without an ally. 


The new French Ministry is described as purely 
._ THE New Radical. Monsieur Bourgeois is its leader, Mon- 
FRENCH RADICAL , a: ‘ . 
Ministry. sieur Berthelot, the distinguished chemist, be- 
comes Minister for Foreign Affairs; Monsieur 
Cavaignac takes the War Office, and Monsieur Lockroy becomes 
Minister of Marine. The new Prime Minister, Monsieur Bour- 
geois, has always been considered the most “ Ministerial” Radical 
politician. It is rather difficult to say why he is the chief of the 
Radical Party as he has never displayed the Radical temperament ; 
but is discreet and conciliatory, with an engaging manner. He 
endeavoured to form a Coalition Cabinet of Moderates and Radi- 
cals just previous to Monsieur Ribot’s accession to power, 
and is indeed a man made for coalitions. The programme 
which Monsieur Bourgeois unfolded to the Chamber on 
November 4th was not a very alarming one from an English 
point of view. We have long been accustomed to an income tax, 
and Sir William Harcourt has broken us into a progressive 
succession tax. The right of association is one which we 
have enjoyed for many generations. The proposals, however, mark 
the policy less than the declaration that the Cabinet regards the 
Republic “ not merely as the name of a political institution, but as 
the instrument of moral and social progress, the constant means of 
lessening the inequality of conditions, and of increasing solidarity 
among men.” The determination to be “ strictly impartial in 
economic conflicts between Capital and Labour” sounds like a bid 
for Socialist favour, since it is a Socialist doctrine that Labour 
may intimidate, while Capital may not claim State protection ; 
nothing raises such a howl on the part of Socialist orators as the 
despatch of troops to protect threatened buildings. One part of 
Monsieur Bourgeois’ declaration was brave and direct; he said: 
“We ask the Chamber for its confidence, not in order to live, but 
in order to act.” It is very doubtful whether the Chamber will 
give the Bourgeois Cabinet its confidence,—for the purpose of 
action. 
In the meantime the Socialists have tabled a reso- 
ee tation in favour of the Revision of the Constitu- 
tion, which comprises the suppression of the 
Presidency of the Republic, the suppression of the Senate, and the 
right of the People to declare war or conclude peace. Oh, People ! 
what lunacies are not demanded in thy name by thy usurpers! The 
lunacy of the latter demand is to suppose that the myriads of 
individuals who compose the People can be consulted in any proper 
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sense upon a complicated question, or that the majority of them 
know enough about the outside situation to decide whether war is 
& prudent proceeding, or peace a dangerous one. 


There has been great excitement in Vienna over 
the election of Dr. Lueger as Burgomaster of 
that city. He is the well-known anti-Semitic 
leader, and besides possessing great ability, has behind him cleri- 
cal, Conservative, and Socialistic support. At one time he acted 
as the Parnell of the Clerical Party on the Vienna Town Council, 
devising in this capacity all sorts of stratagems to delay pro- 
jects that were inimical to the Church. He continued the same 
course in the Reichsrath, and subsequently developed into a quasi 
labour leader and maker of violent speeches. He had no great 
success in this rdle, and soon threw himself into the anti-Semitic 
movement, of which he is now the recognized leader. Hatred of 
the Jews is a dominant factor in Austrian politics, which has 
spread like wildfire in the capital and through the provinces. A 
Viennese Jew-hater tells us that this sentiment is not a question of 
religious feeling at all, nor is it due to envy or mere indignation 
against capital. It is that the Jews are seen to amass wealth by 
mere financing ; by, so to speak, the exploitation of capital and by 
this alone. Other men make money by trade or industry; the 
Jews seem to reap all the benefit. Dr. Lueger has given force and 
expression to this popular view, and as a result he was elected 
Mayor by 93 votes out of the 137 votes of the Town Council, the 
remaining 44 members returning blank papers. The Emperor, 
by the advice of his Ministers, in a good old-fashioned arbitrary 
spirit, vetoed the election. The prerogative of the Crown in such 
cases being absolute, it is not necessary to furnish any reasons 
for its exercise. The Jews are strong in Vienna, and no doubt 
“finance” was alarmed, and made its influence felt by the Minis- 
try, which is by no means weak, and regards the anti-Semitic 
movement as a danger to the State. The reply of the Town 
Council to the Emperor's veto was to re-elect Dr. Lueger by 92 
votes out of 137. He accepted the re-election as the leader of a 
“holy crusade,” at the same time deprecating the idea of disrespect 
to the Emperor. He was only opposing an act of the Ministry. 
The Imperial High Commissioner then pronounced the Town 
Council dissolved. There is no appeal against this. The business 
of the town will be conducted, as it has been before, by an Imperial 
Commissary, assisted by a consultative Committee of fifteen 
inembers. There was a somewhat violent demonstration outside 
the Town Hall as soon as the proceedings were made known, and 
a crowd had to be driven off the Houses of Parliament, but it is 
generally thought that the Executive will ultimately carry the day. 
30* 
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THE CRISIS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Recent discussions and the late Parliamentary Elections have 
brought so prominently to the front the work and struggles of 
Voluntary Schools that there can be no doubt that, in the immediate 
future, the question of elementary education will become a subject 
of national importance which Parliament will have to rehearse and 
readjust. 

In view of these impending deliberations it is not unseasonable to 
reconsider the present system of elementary education, to trace the 
inequalities existing between Voluntary and Board Schools, and to 
suggest remedies which may save the lives of the former and enable 
them to compete on terms of equality with the Board Schools of 
the country. 

Until twenty-five years ago the whole of the elementary 
education in England may be said to have been given by Voluntary 
Schools. Until then, with few exceptions, the different religious 
bodies built their own schools and educated their own children, and 
thus national education was in England, as it is still in Ireland, 
practically denominational. Moreover, all the training colleges 
for the teachers of these elementary schools were strictly denomi- 
national, and the Church of England, the Catholic Church, and the 
Nonconformists had each their separate training colleges under 
denominational management, and for denominational purposes, as 
they have to this day. This system the Legislature recognized, 
fostered, and endowed not only by giving examination, but also by 
awarding building grants to any religious body that undertook to 
build schools for its own denomination, subject only to the con- 
ditions of submitting to Government inspection as public elementary 
schools. For a time indeed, so considerate for the rights of con- 
science and religious susceptibilities was the Education Department, 
that it allowed none but Catholic inspectors to examine Catholic 
training colleges or Catholic elementary schools. And thus, for 
many years, Parliament and the nation were committed to a policy 
of denominational education. Under this system an education 
not inadequate to the times was supplied, and at little cost. It was 
a system which inspired a keen and healthy emulation between the 
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various religious bodies; denominational zeal was stimulated and had 
its reward in the multiplication of denominational schools, and it 
was a system which nurtured a spirit of generosity and self-sacrifice, 
and saved the national exchequer; above all it was cherished in the 
hearts of the people because it everywhere enforced the necessity 
of religious training and the preservation of parental rights, and at 
the same time it knit together in bonds of mutual dependence, 
fidelity, and gratitude, master and servant, rich and poor. All 
were well content, because the Legislature, whilst offering equal 
protection and favours to all, was satisfied with testing and reward- 
ing the secular results alone, without entering the domain of religion. 
And thus, whilst the free initiative was allowed to Anglican, 
Catholic, Dissenter, and Jew to build his own school, and to have 
his own religion taught within its walls, the Government wisely 
threw over them all indiscriminately the mantle of its recognition and 
patronage. As yet the objection that the public money was being 
given to teach “sectarian religion” had found no voice in the 
kingdom. The fallacy that the Government was paying for the 
teaching of religion in denominationai schools had yet to be in- 
vented by the secularists and the so-called “ unsectarian” party. 

But these halcyon days of educational rivalry and religious peace 
were not to last. The Education Act of 1870 introduced changes 
which proved disastrous—in a way probably never foreseen or in- 
tended—not only to educational harmony, equality, and justice, but 
also, in the opinion of many, imperilled the Christianity of the 
rising generation, and therefore also the most sacred interests of 
society. Moreover, the experience of the last twenty-five years has 
proved to demonstration that the new departure has created a reli- 
gious disability to the consciences of the friends of all the denomina- 
tional schools. It has resolved itself into a monopoly and an 
educational endowment of Nonconformity—that is, of a minority 
to the exclusion of the majority of the nation, and from the first 
has been used as a powerful lever to raze all Voluntary Schools 
to the ground. 

Although the religious bodies had, until 1870, with untiring zeal 
and energy, built and maintained schools in every town and con- 
siderable village in England, it was now believed impossible for 
them any longer adequately to supply the educational wants of 
the new centres of industry which were springing up on every 
side, and of the ever-increasing population of the kingdom. More- 
over, at this period the activity of Dissent for elementary education, 
which had never been too conspicuous, began to abate, foreseeing, 
doubtless, in impending legislation an opportunity favourable to its 
own interests. Lastly, the advance of science, and its manifold 
application, to the manufactures, products, and commerce of the 
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Empire, not to mention the competition of other nations, made it 
necessary that education amongst our working classes should take 
a wider range if England was to maintain her position amongst the 
leading nations of the world. 

To secure these important advantages, the Government wisely 
resolved to come to the aid of denominational effort by erecting, 
at the cost of local rates, new schools wherever they were wanted ; 
but only on the supposition that, within the time of grace allowed 
them, the zeal and enterprise of the friends of Voluntary Schools 
proved unable to supply the deficiency. Meanwhile, every facility 
was to be afforded them of doing so. The new Board Schools, 
as they were called, were never intended, as Mr. Forster, who intro- 
duced the Bill into the Commons, and all who supported him on 
both sides of the House, united in assuring us, to damp the educa- 
tional fervour of the different religious bodies, or in any way to 
harass, supplant, or extinguish existing Voluntary Schools. They 
were merely designed to supply the educational wants of those 
places where no schools existed, and where they could not be pro- 
vided by private or denominational munificence. Board Schools 
were thus intended to co-operate with and to supplement existing 
Voluntary Schools, not to crush them out of existence or to check 
their future growth. The Voluntary and the Board Schools were 
to be considered, not as antagonists, but as fellow-workers, carrying 
on, in harmony and under just and equal conditions, the entire 
public elementary education of the country. 

There was, indeed, nothing more remarkable in Mr. Foster’s Act 
than the scrupulous care with which the sacred rights of conscience 
and of parents were safeguarded and preserved. Where there 
was a choice of schools, the parents were to enjoy the right of 
choice unimpaired; where no school of their own denomination 
existed, and they were compelled to send their children to other 
schools, their religious rights were preserved from encroachment of 
manager or teacher by the strict observance of the “ conscience 
clause.””’ And thus the first two resolutions which the Catholic 
Hierarchy of England adopted at their annual meeting in 1894 had 
been already anticipated by Parliament for twenty-four years. 
These resolutions affirm: (1) “ That it is a right and a duty given 
to parents by their Creator, wherever such natural rights have not 
been forfeited, to secure and watch over the education of their 
children in that which they believe to be the true religion.” And 
(2) “That no plea on behalf of educational uniformity, and no 
decision by any majority of votes, can alter or abrogate this funda- 
mental natural law which the Legislature and the people of this 
country are bound to respect and observe.” As a matter of fact, 
the ‘“ Legislature and people of this country” had not only re- 
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spected and observed this “right and duty given to parents by 
their Creator,’ but had registered them in the Act of 1870, as well 
as in every amendment and development of that Act to the present 
time. On the other hand, it is necessarily the design of those who 
are striving to extinguish all Voluntary Schools and to make Board 
Schools universal, to deprive parents of this “ natural and Divine 
right” by compelling them to send their children to schools in 
which either a religion is taught which their consciences reprobate, 
or in which no religion is taught, and which are therefore godless 
schools. Had the people of England been united in the profession 
of the same faith as in bygone centuries, any conscience clause or 
reservation of parental rights would have been superfluous. In the 
multiplicity of creeds, however, which swarm in England, and 
which assuredly add neither to the nation’s strength nor recom- 
mend to the unbeliever our common Christianity, these safeguards 
are imperatively necessary that religious liberty be not infringed 
and religious disabilities be not incurred. Between a religious and 
a godless education there can be no alternative, as there can be no 
halting-ground between denominational education of some kind 
and an absolutely secular education in which all religion is ex- 
cluded. In the present state of religious parties in England, 
parental rights and duties, notwithstanding the assurances of the 
School Board Party, cannot survive the extinction of Voluntary 
Schools. 

Unhappily the compact sealed by Parliament for the harmonious 
working side by side of the Voluntary and Board Schools has never 
been kept. ‘To prove this, we have only to compare the Act itself 
of 1870 with the spirit in which it has been administered during 
the last twenty-five years. “We must take care,” said Mr. Forster 
in words which Parliament re-echoed, “not to destroy in building 
up, not to destroy the existing system in introducing a new one. 
In solving this problem there must be, consistently with the attain- 
ment of our object, the least possible expenditure of public money, 
the utmost endeavour not to injure existing and efficient schools, 
and the most careful absence of all encouragement to parents to 
neglect their children. . . Our object is to complete the present 
Voluntary system, to fill up gaps, sparing the public money where 
it can be done without, procuring as much as we can the assistance 
of parents, and welcoming as much as we rightly can the co-opera- 
tion and aid of those benevolent men who desire to assist their 
neighbours.” It is a mere truism that every one of these states- 
manlike principles has been grossly violated for twenty-five years, 
and is so still. “‘ The existing system” has been harried and 
oppressed “ by the new one ” so persistently and successfully that, 
by the close of last year, 1,252 Voluntary Schools—viz., 891 Church 
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of England schools (34 during the last year), 19 Wesleyan, and 
242 British schools—had succumbed ; destruction awaits in the im- 
mediate future a still larger number, and the life of every Voluntary 
School in the kingdom has been placed in jeopardy. ‘This has been 
brought about by every expedient which the School Boards, with 
their avowed determination to destroy all Voluntary Schools, were 
able to conceive, and which the unlimited resources at their com- 
mand enabled them to execute. The Building Grants, hitherto- 
given by the Government for the erection of new Voluntary 
Schools, and amounting to between one-half and two-thirds of their 
entire cost, were withdrawn, and henceforth the whole cost of 
buying sites, of building, furnishing, and, to some extent, main- 
taining these schools, was to be met by their friends, who were 
also called upon to pay School Board rates. 

Again, in districts where no Voluntary Schools exist, the hostility 
of the existing School Board prevents them getting a footing. 
This authority never fails to claim the right of supplying all need- 
ful schools, and to report to the Education Department that all 
Voluntary Schools are unnecessary ; and such representations fall- 
ing upon the ears of a Minister of Education only too willing to 
listen—especially during the last three years—have seldom been 
made in vain. Hence School Boards throughout England have 
practically assumed authority to dictate whether a Voluntary 
School—to be erected, be it observed, without public funds—shall 
or shall not be established. And thus, “instead of taking 
care not to destroy the existing system in introducing a new 
one,” “ instead of completing the present Voluntary System,” the 
School Boards have systematically vetoed its further growth and 
have set themselves up as judges, armed with all but arbitrary 
powers, to condemn Voluntary Schools as unworthy to enjoy free- 
dom or even to live. It is this sort of bastard Liberalism that 
estranged so many genuine Liberals from the Party at the last 
elections. The chief argument urged by Nonconformists for the 
establishment of Board Schools has ever been that there were, in 
many places, none but Church of England or Catholic schools for 
their children to attend. So far as this was true, and undoubtedly— 
for reasons I need not specify—it was undeniably so, it was a 
grievance which all fair-minded men would wish to see remedied. 
But it is not a little surprising to learn that these good people, now 
that their disability has been removed in many places by the 
establishment of Board Schools, principally out of the pockets of 
the Church of England and of the Catholic Church, should repay 
such generosity by refusing to allow their benefactors—a large 
majority of the nation—to build schools of their own, for their own 
children and at their own expense. What is this but to create 
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religious disabilities of a most odious kind, to invade and make 
impossible a “ parent’s right and duty, given to him by his Creator, 
of securing for his children education in the school of his own 
choice,” and to impose upon their benefactors a yoke much more 
galling than that from which, by these same benefactors, they are 
themselves being delivered ? 

But the chief difficulty in now maintaining Voluntary Schools 
arises from the ever-increasing demands of the Education Depart- 
ment for enlarged and improved school premises, an increased teach- 
ing staff, and a higher standard of education without supplying 
the funds, or in some cases even allowing the time, for carrying out 
these changes. None but managers of Voluntary Schools can form 
a just idea of the harassing nature and the frequency of these requi- 
sitions, made solely upon the representations of an inspector who may 
be more officious than unbiassed, and without any enquiry, beyond 
his report, into their reasonableness or necessity. And these de- 
mands, renewed at almost every examination, costing hundreds and 
even thousands of pounds, plunging the distracted managers each 
year more hopelessly into debt, are enforced by the threat of with- 
holding the grant—that is, of closing the school,—whilst any reluc- 
tance to comply with them is interpreted by the School Board Party 
—if not by the Education Department itself—as proof of a spirit an- 
tagonistic to popular education. More than 50 per cent. has in this 
way been added to the cost of maintaining Voluntary Schools with- 
out any proportionate increase in Government aid, whilst the cost of 
structural alterations often amounts to one-half the original cost of 
the buildings. To Board Schools, of course, these financial difficul- 
ties are matters of indifference, since they have the rates at their 
command for every emergency. 

Again, the large salaries given by the School Boards to their 
teachers as compared with those which the managers of Voluntary 
Schools can afford—the excess in the cases of head-masters being 
34 per cent., of head-mistresses 58 per cent., of assistant certifi- 
cated masters 46 per cent., of mistresses 62 per cent.—have the 
effect of compelling the managers of these schools to increase 
their teachers’ salaries in order that a very legitimate grievance 
may be redressed, their professional status maintained, and 
the schools regarded by the public as not inferior. Even so 
their salaries are much lower than those of their rivals, and they 
have to be further discounted by deduction for instruction in physica] 
drill, wood work, clay modelling, kindergarten, and the dozen 
other new requirements of the code, whereas such instruction is 
given to Board School teachers gratuitously. Their anxieties and 
responsibilities are also much increased by the presence on their 
staff of pupil and ex-pupil teachers,whose places in Board Schools are 
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taken by highly qualified certificated and assistant teachers. Again, 
the Board Schools are not only staffed far beyond the requirements 
of the Department, thus lessening their teachers labours and enabling 
them to obtain higher results, but they are fully equipped with assis- 
tants, so that pupil teachers are, in many instances, supernumeraries 
and, not half their time being employed in teaching, they can 
devote it to their own studies and advancement. Justice requires 
that the teachers of our Voluntary Schools, who are more numerous 
than the Board School teachers, who hold the same diplomas, and 
who are engaged in doing the same work for the nation, with prac- 
tically the same success, though under the most discouraging dis- 
advantages, should receive equal salaries to their more favoured 
rivals. At present they sacrifice between one-quarter and one-third 
of their rightful incomes to support the Voluntary system, and are 
thus under the strongest material temptation to do violence to 
their consciences by transferring their services to the Board Schools 
and therein teaching the shreds and tatters of a religion in which 
they do not believe. 

The pupil teachers, also, in Voluntary Schools labour under grave 
disadvantages. They have to do the work often done by certificated 
and assistant teachers in Board Schools. They do not enjoy the 
favour of attending central classes for special instruction given by 
highly qualified teachers, and, as a consequence, to a considerable 
extent, they either fail at the scholarship examination or are 
placed so low on the list that they are either unable to gain ad- 
mission into a training college, or, if they succeed in doing so, they 
begin their careers so heavily handicapped in the race with their 
rivals that a high standard of success becomes impossible. More- 
over, Board Schools give their pupil teachers higher salaries, 
which not only attract a better class of candidates but also add 
to the difficulty of Voluntary Schools in getting teachers in School 
Board districts. 

Nor has the principle laid down by Mr. Forster, and endorsed 
by both Houses of Parliament, that “there should be the least 
possible expenditure of public money” been adhered to. In the 
purchase of sites and of old and comparatively worthless de- 
nominational schools, chiefly Nonconformist, in the building of 
new schools and School Board offices, the most lavish expendi- 
ture has been incurred, especially where the policy of under- 
mining, outbidding, and crippling the Voluntary Schools has pre- 
vailed, and the rates have risen year by year until the burden is fast 
becoming so intolerable that it is not surprising to learn that 
within the last few days the London Vestries and District Boards 
have resolved to take concerted action against any further 
increase. Indeed, so grossly have the School Boards abused their 
power in this respect, that the time has come for Parliament to step 
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in, and not only fix the limit of the School Board rate, but also 
restrain its borrowing powers. In Manchester, £21,000 have been 
spent on the Birley Street School alone, and this same school for 
the fourteen months ending May 31st, 1895, received, as a mainten- 
ance grant out of the rates, the enormous bounty of £1,437 9s. 9d. 
If left to depend on the same sources of revenue as the Voluntary 
Schools, most of the Board Schools in England would be in a 
chronic state of insolvency. In not a few of the provincial towns 
they receive every year a subvention from the rates varying from 
£300 to £1,000 each, and in London from £1,000 to £2,000 a piece ! 
In Birmingham, we are informed that the Board Schools receive a 
subsidy out of the rates of £50,000 a year to enable them to com- 
pete successfully with their hapless rivals, whilst the School Boards 
throughout England received from the same source last year the 
excessive bounty of £1,704,370. How is it possible for Voluntary 
Schools to survive such opposition ? 

It is no wonder that Mr. Balfour’s recent announcement that 
the Government is resolved to do “something effectual to relieve 
the almost intolerable strain to which Voluntary Schools are now 
subjected ” must give the liveliest satisfaction to all the friends of 
national and Christian, as distinguished from sectarian and secular, 
education. This gratifying assurance that justice is at length to be 
done to Voluntary Schools which are suffering from such oppressive 
and unfair competition as I have described, need not create the con- 
sternation it appears to have done in the camp of their opponents. Mr. 
John Morley, in a public speech to his constituents at Newcastle years 
ago, and again in the House of Commons on February 22nd, 1890, 
prepared them for the inevitable change. The Royal Commissions 
which sat by the order of Parliament in 1887 and 1888 uniformly ad- 
vocate the same policy. They affirm “ that there is no reason why the 
principle of Voluntary Schools receiving annual aid from the rates 
should not be extended and rate-aid in respect of their secular effi- 
ciency should not be given to Voluntary Schools.” In still more 
peremptory terms they declare “‘that the time is come when, for the 
best interests of education, some more comprehensive system of 
administration should be found, first, to remove, as far as possible, 
the grave and inequitable inequalities of the two systems of Volun- 
tary and Board Schools as now existing, and, secondly, to eliminate, 
as far as possible, for the future the friction and collision which 
have so often, and so injuriously, arisen between them” (Final 
Report of Commissioners, p. 222). Again, the original draft of 
Mr. Forster’s Bill in 1870 contained the following clause (22) : “ A 
School Board may in their discretion grant pecuniary assistance of 
such amount, and for such purposes, as they may think fit to public 
elementary schools in their district, not provided by them, as are 
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willing to receive it, provided that such assistance is granted on 
equal terms to all such schools on conditions to be approved by the 
Education Department.” This clause evidently admitted the just 
claims of Voluntary Schools to share in the rates. Unfortunately, 
@ compromise was introduced by Mr. Gladstone: this proposal 
was withdrawn, and, instead, an increase of about 50 per cent. in the 
Government grant was substituted. This, it was hoped, would 
make it unnecessary for the “ School Board rate ever to exceed 3d. 
in the pound,” and would enable Voluntary Schools “ to stand per- 
fectly well” in the new competition. The facts that the School 
Board rates have risen to half-a-crown and a thousand Voluntary 
Schools have succumbed reveal how vain were these hopes. The 
fatal compromise, however, was accepted. Had the rate-aid origin- 
ally intended been given, it would have ranked as local income for the 
Voluntary Schools, and would have thus stood against the Govern- 
ment grant earned. But no sooner had the rate-aid been with- 
drawn and the increased Government grant been substituted than, 
by a refinement of cruelty, the notorious Article 107 was passed 
and swooped down upon the Voluntary Schools, confiscating all the 
grants, which they had earned by honest toil and successful examina- 
tion, in excess of 17s. 6d. per head, unless the friends of these 
schools by local subscriptions had raised a sum equal to the whole 
grant earned. Such was the cruel device for the punishment of 
success and poverty. I may illustrate the punitive effect of this 
Article by a typical instance which has occurred in my diocese 
a month or two ago. The managers of SS. Peter and Paul’s 
Catholic Schools at Bolton resolved in the autumn of last year to 
establish Evening Continuation Classes. No expense was spared 
to make the enterprise a success. Four certificated masters of 
conspicuous ability in Manchester were engaged to teach the boys 
and young men, and their travelling expenses paid to Bolton and 
back, a distance of eleven miles. Four teachers and a professional 
dressmaker were also engaged to teach the girls and young women. 
Both schools earned an excellent report and the highest grant, equal 
to 24s. 7d. per head, or a total grant of £314 8s. 6d. But, although 
the inspector declared that the school had earned by surpassing 
industry £314, only £221 was actually paid, upwards of £100 had 
been forfeited under Article 107, and the scholars were mulcted in 
the sum of 7s. each and received only 17s. 6d. per head. Had the 
friends of these schools been able to raise, by local contributions, 
£314, the whole grant earned would have been paid, and Article 107 
would not have come into operation. “But alas!” writes Canon 
Wood, upon whom rests the responsibility of maintaining these 
schools, ‘the parents of these scholars are only poor working 
people. Moreover, they have to subscribe heavily to maintain their 
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own day schools (as well as pay the School Board rate). The 
further contribution of £320 to the evening schools would be an 
impossibility. Thus are poor schools punished and fined for their 
poverty and utterly discouraged.” 

But sufficient has been said to prove that aid for Voluntary 
Schools from the rates was neither alien to the spirit ‘of the Act 
of 1870 nor to the recommendations of the Royal Commissions 
appointed from time to time by Parliament to inquire into the 
administration of the Act. These recommendations have un- 
happily never been carried out. But the experience of the past 
twenty-five years, the enforced surrender of a thousand Voluntary 
Schools, and the impending extinction of many others, warns 
the country and all friends of national education that the oppres- 
sion under which these schools have so long been languishing must 
be relieved without delay, and that justice demands that schools 
which have borne the whole burden of education in the past, which 
are educating with success more children than all the Board Schools 
in the kingdom combined at the present hour, should have a due 
share in the public funds which their rivals have been enjoying ex- 
clusively for the last twenty-five years. This is the moderate request 
of the Voluntary Schools, and they demand nothing more. They 
have no hostility to Board Schools as such. They have no wish to 
deprive those parents of these institutions who have confidence in 
them. ‘They seek only to maintain Voluntary Schools so that 
Christian parents may have the choice to which, by the law of 
nature and of God, they have an inalienable right of bringing up 
their children in the religion which commends itself to their con- 
sciences as true. The majority of the nation, as the late Parlia- 
mentary elections proved, is now fully prepared to render them this 
tardy act of justice, and the present Government, if they have the 
courage to give effect to the national aspirations and to the public 
pledges which its leading members have repeatedly given, may 
confidently rely upon the nation’s support and gratitude. It is 
needless to observe that a resolute and clamorous minority will 
oppose this concession. ‘The untiring aim of the School Board 
Party,’ as a member of the National Education League assured 
us many years ago, “‘ must be the gradual and painless extinction of 
the present Voluntary Schools.” “ ‘That elementary education,” says 
The Manchester Guardian of September 18th, “should be every- 
where placed on a systematically organized basis under universal 
Board Schools, has and will be the advanced educational creed ”’ 
(of Dissent), “ and must be fought for against the Anglican Bishops 
and the Catholic Hierarchy.” Evidently the policy of The Man- 
chester Guardian and of Nonconformists generally is to-day iden- 
tical “‘ with the gradual and painless extinction” policy of a 
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quarter of a century ago. Not that these opponents of the 
Voluntary Schools are by any means united in their resistance 
to the claims of these schools, for the Conference of National Union 
of Teachers at Leamington on September 21st agreed without a 
dissentient voice that “ Voluntary must share equally with Board 
Schools in all public moneys,” and at the General Election we 
had many instances of Liberal candidates stepping forth from the 
narrow precincts of the different sects of Nonconformity to which 
they belong, and disallowing and rejecting their educational 
policy. It is true that in a few instances their change of principles 
was announced too late to inspire confidence on the polling day ; 
nevertheless, the majority of the Liberal Members returned to 
Parliament are pledged to the eyes to do their utmost to obtain 
equality of treatment for Voluntary Schools. This fact is one of 
the most consoling results of the late elections, and fraught with 
the happiest auguries for the impending educational changes. 

The objections which Nonconformists urge against any remedial 
legislation fall into two classes—religious and financial—and the 
former shall be considered first. 

“We have conscientious objections,” they say, “to sectarian 
and dogmatic religion being taught at the cost of the rates, and 
this is done in al] Voluntary Schools; we can approve of the 
Board Schools alone being supported from the rates because they 
are unsectarian and undogmatic.” Before endeavouring to show 
that these two propositions, based as they are on an erroneous use 
of the words “ sectarian and unsectarian,” are untrue, our Non- 
conformist friends may be profitably reminded that the payment 
out of the public funds for the teaching of what they are pleased 
to call “sectarian religion”? has already had for many years the 
fullest sanction of the Legislature. Thus Catholic and Protestant 
chaplains both in the Army and Navy have for many years been 
paid salaries by the Government exclusively for teaching the 
Catholic and Protestant religions, both of which, when the ques- 
tion of education is discussed, are stigmatized as “ sectarian.” 
Again, the State in dispensing justice to all, allows the managers 
or trustees of industrial and reformatory schools, as well as boards 
of guardians in workhouses, to appoint Catholic, Anglican, and 
Nonconformist chaplains or religious instructors to teach the 
inmates of these institutions their respective religions, and their 
salaries are paid in every case out of the public funds and solely 
for the teaching of “ sectarian religion.””? And whilst I have never 


heard of the conscience of any Nonconformist who either ad- 
vised or received such payments being in any way afflicted, I do 
know of instances in which Nonconformists have loudly com- 
plained that the Catholic and Anglican clergy were paid, whilst 
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their own were not; and I may further add that when proposals 
have been made that their ministers should be paid for their ser- 
vices on the same scale as other clergymen in workhouses, such 
offers have been gratefully accepted without the Nonconformist 
conscience sounding any note of alarm that public funds were 
being misapplied to “sectarian” purposes. Again, in the 
poorest and most Catholic localities of our large towns and cities, 
notably in Liverpool and Manchester, Catholic day industrial 
schools have been established by the School Board, with the 
approval of the Government, and I need hardly say with the best 
social and moral results. And to teach these schools, when fre- 
quented only by Catholic children, Catholic teachers only are 
appointed and only Catholic instructions given. Thus the School 
Board maintains out of the rates “sectarian” schools and pays 
their teachers for teaching “sectarian” religion, and I am happy 
to say that we are chiefly indebted for this generous and truly 
enlightened policy in Manchester to one of the most influential 
members of the Board, a Liberal of a most pronounced type in 
politics, and I believe a Swedenborgian in religion. It has, there- 
fore, for years been the law of this country that Imperial and 
local exchequers should be drawn upon to teach ‘ sectarian 
religion.” 

But is it a fact that the teaching of religion is paid for, or pro- 
posed to be paid for, in any of our Voluntary Schools? or is it a 
specious cry and fallacy raised by political leaders and religious 
sects to deceive the ignorant or unwary? I submit that not a 
farthing of public money is paid to our schools for the teaching of 
religion. The Education Department takes no cognizance of the 
religion taught in our public schools: it requires that four hours 
be set apart each school day for secular education ; and it is this 
secular education alone which the Government inspector tests, re- 
ports upon, and to which alone he awards a grant. Into the religion 
taught in the school he makes no enquiry, nor does he give it official 
recognition, so that of two schools in the same street examined by 
the same inspector, on the same day, in one of which religion is 
never mentioned, whilst in the other denominational religion is 
systematically taught, if the number of children examined in both 
schools and the secular results are the same, the grant will be the 
same. This is conclusive proof that the teaching of religion is not 
paid for in Voluntary Schools, and I cannot understand how our 
Nonconformist friends can repeat the contradictory statement which 
is so transparently false. ‘‘ But,” retort the Rev. Dr. Lunn and 
his co-religionists, “the primary purpose of Voluntary Schools is 
to teach ‘sectarian doctrines.’”” This changes the ground of objec- 
tion. ‘They no longer object to their teaching religion out of the 
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rates—a charge which might be laid at the door of the Board 
Schools—but to the teaching of what they are pleased to call 
“sectarian religion.” No English dictionary sanctions such an 
application of the words. A sectarian is one who maintains doc- 
trines and practices differing from those generally prevailing in the 
community or country to which he belongs; he is a new and small 
fraction separated from an older and larger body. If this be so, the 
claims of the religion taught in Board Schools to be called “ sectarian” 
wre undeniable. Before the formation of School Boards 100 per cent. 
of the nation’s children receiving education were taught in Voluntary 
Schools. Inthe year ending August 31st, 1894, the number of Volun- 
tary Schools inspected in England and Wales was 14,628, with an 
average attendance of 2,448,037 scholars; whilst the number of 
Board Schools was only 5,081, with an average attendance of 
1,777,794. Viewed, therefore, either from the standpoint of past 
history or present numbers, to call Voluntary Schools “ sectarian ”’ 
is a misnomer and a deception. If any schools deserve to be 
branded with the epithet it is the Board Schools: and for the 
following reasons. By the Act of 1870, and by every subsequent 
amendment of that Act, it is illegal to teach the creeds, formul- 
aries, and doctrines distinctive of any religious body in Board 
Schools. It is, then, forbidden to teach the distinct tenets of 
Catholicism, of the Church of England, or of the manifold sects 
which for various causes and at different epochs during the last 
300 years have separated themselves from the Established Church, 
or from each other. And yet we are assured by their supporters 
that in Board Schools a religious education is given. Upon what 
religion is this education based? It the distinctive formularies of 
all religions existing when the Board Schools came into existence 
are equally forbidden, it must be an entirely new religion or sect, 
invented by the School Boards, and specially framed to propagate 
the novel views of Christianity entertained by these miscellaneous 
bodies ; or it must be that they have set themselves, to use Lord 
Salisbury’s words, “to attempt the impossible—almost profane— 
task of trying to boil down the different (existing) beliefs into 
one common profession,” or to reduce the 270 conflicting religions 
to a@ common denomination. On either supposition it is a new 
religion, with a distinctive code of truths and a creed of its own. 
If, therefore, any religion is taught in Board Schools, it is either a 


novel and “ sectarian” religion, without Divine authority or cre- 


dentials, or a religion without a creed or dogma, which is a paradox 
logically inconceivable and utterly godless. The religion of Board 
Schools, in fact, is a compromise drafted by the representatives of 
socialism, rationalism, agnosticism, and of every form of Christianity 
sitting round the School Board table, and liable to be revised and 
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changed at every School Board election. For this reason the 
National Union of Teachers, in their manifesto of last year, de- 
clared that the varying interpretations of the Scripture by the 
varying Boards “ will make the continuance of religious instruction 
in Board Schools impracticable. The authority of one theological 
circular will be destroyed by the issue of another, and orthodoxy 
would become heterodoxy at every change of government in the 
Board. ‘To fluctuate from one set of tenets to another, and from 
that to a third, and back again, must lead to contemptuous unbelief, 
confusion, and revolt.” Already have these grave forebodings been 
realized. For unable, as returns just published by the order of 
the House of Lords inform us, to discover “those truths which 
are common to all denominations,” or to agree upon “ the greatest 
common measure of our common Christianity,” School Boards have in 
fifty-seven of their schools entirely excluded the teaching of religion ; 
or, as an organ of Nonconformity mildly puts it, “in these fifty- 
seven Boards there are no official arrangements for religious teach- 
ing!” In many Board Schools the Apostles’ Creed is already 
excluded as “ dogmatic and sectarian ”?; whilst the Lord’s Prayer, 
as the Chairman of a School Board remarked, “‘ may yet be 
tolerated.” 

But in the last resort, as the members of School Boards are 
obliged to confess, the teaching of religion in Board Schools must 
be practically left ‘to the common-sense and honour of their 
teachers.” Who then, we may ask, are they,and what their qualifi- 
cations for so sacred and responsible a trust? Equally with 
the members of the School Board they represent “the dissi- 
dence of dissent,’ and have to interpret, as best they may, the 
polyglot religious syllabus of their masters. As regards their 
qualifications in all secular subjects, grammar, arithmetic, history, 
science, &c., they are taught definite principles in their training 
colleges. Their competency is challenged by examinations and 
attested by certificates. In religion they have no fixed principles, 
no special inculcation of definite doctrines, and they demur to re- 
ceiving any; they have no test examination, they hold no diplomas. 
They claim “liberty of conscience,’ and they decline to accept 
*‘ any religious tests as the condition of their acceptance of office 
in Board Schools”; they protest with indignation “against the 
initiation of dogmatic creeds and tests.” At this moment, 2,886 
Board School teachers in London are in open and successful revolt 
against their masters, the members of the School Board, and set at 
defiance their authority when they command them to teach the 
doctrines of the Trinity and of the Incarnation. And yet these 2,886 
teachers who declare that they cannot conscientiously teach the 
Trinity of Persons in God or the Divinity of our Lord are giving 
VOL. XXVI. 31 
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religious instruction to thousands of Christian children. Either they 
are teaching with their lips doctrines which in their hearts they detest, 
or they are teaching what they believe and instructing Christian chil- 
dren in the “ sectarian ” tenets of unitarianism. Than such a fiasco 
there can surely be no more telling object-lesson in the true character 
and nature of School Board religion or in the paramount necessity 
of maintaining the denominational system for the preservation of 
Christianity in our schools. And yet these teachers are glorified as 
Christian martyrs by the whole body of Nonconformists through- 
out the country: they are the champions of Christian liberty ! 
Thus the religion taught in the Board Schools is left to the inter- 
pretation of a body of men and women who have no definite creed 
and who do not even agree upon the fundamental principles of 
religion amongst themselves ; who rail at the existence of a Personal 
God, the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, the Sacraments, the 
Creeds, the nature and necessity of Faith, the existence of the Soul 
or of hell as “sectarian ” and the “‘medizval superstitions of 
priests.” Hence Mr. Yoxall, M.P., speaking at the recent Con- 
ference of the National Union of Teachers at Leamington, claims 
“that the National Union stands for religious instruction in schools : 
they did not stand for theological, dogmatical, Pauline instruction 
in schools, they stood for the simple, comparatively clear, suitable 
teaching of Christianity as found in the Gospels, with freedom of 
teachers of every denomination to give suitable religious instruc- 
tions in the Board Schools of the country.” 

In their candour these words leave nothing to be desired. They 
claim the right for every Board School teacher to teach religion on 
the lines of Scripture interpreted by his own pre-conceived convic- 
tions, and this they are pleased to call “simple and suitable teach- 
ing of Christianity as found in the Gospels,” as distinguished “ from 
the theological, dogmatic, and Pauline instruction.” S. Paul, the 
theologians, and the dogmas of the Church must be set aside, and 
their teaching office usurped by the infallibility of the modern 
School Board teachers. This is “ sectarianism” in its highest and 
fullest expression, and the high road to rationalism and agnosticism. 
Such is the religion which commends itself to our Nonconformist 
friends, and, with an intolerance which they fail not to condemn in 
others, they insist not only that this is the only religion which is 
“‘unsectarian,’ and ought to be subsidized from public funds, but 
that all other religion should be banished from the schools of the 
kingdom, which should be “ gradually and painlessly extinguished.” 
How long will the British public be beguiled by the paradoxes, 
fallacies, and sophistries of the School Board Party screaming their 
shibboleths that the religion taught in Board Schools is “ religious, 
not sectarian—Scriptural, not dogmatic”? By Nonconformists 
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dogma is imagined to be identical with sectarian and ecclesiastical 
despotism, a putrid excresence on the body of Christianity, like a 
cancer or tumour on the human body. To them it represents every- 
thing obsolete, reactionary, intolerant, and repulsive in religion, or, 
at best, it is, as a distinguished professor and supporter of the 
National Education League once designated it, “the sauce and 
trimmings of education which anyone may add to it if he pleases.” 
And yet, what water is to the fish, what the air is to our lungs, 
what the alphabet is to language, what principles are to science, 
dogma is to religion. No man can believe in God, say a prayer, 
read a page of Scripture, or profess any religion whatever, without 
believing in Dogma; and those who imagine themselves to be free 
from a spirit of dogmatism are not unfrequently infested with it in 
its most repulsive forms. A religion without dogma has never 
existed and is inconceivable. In like manner, an “ unsectarian 
religion,” whether in Board Schools or elsewhere, can mean 
nothing and must eventually come to nothing but non-religious 
teaching or pure secularism. In a country like England, with 
a multitude of discordant religions jostling against each other, 
and which have no doctrinal residuum even in common, how 
can one religion fail to be sectarian in the eyes of the others? 
How can you teach Christianity in schools frequented by the 
children of Jews, rationalists, agnostics, Unitarians, Wesleyans, 
Presbyterians, members of the Church of England or of the 
Catholic Church, and escape the charge of sectarianism ? How can 
parents with any definite faith allow their children to be taught 
their religion in such schools? How is it possible for teachers 
representing a convention of all forms of religion and of unbelief 
to teach in the same school and preserve its unsectarian character 
unless they exclude religion altogether? The teacher of one 
standard may teach the existence of a God in Three Persons and 
the Divinity of Christ, and the teacher of the next may be a Pan- 
theist, a Unitarian, or Arian. Both the members and teachers of 
Board Schools may be challenged to name even “one religious 
subject ” upon which they are of one mind or to specify even “‘ one 
theological tenet’ which is accepted by all sects, and therefore 
peculiar or sectarian to none. Until they do this they must admit 
that, on their own principles, no religious doctrines can be taught in 
their schools. One of two things is logically certain—either the 
teaching in their schools will be “ sectarian ” if it contain any 
religion whatever or it will be purely secular and godless and 
religion will be entirely excluded. And any attempt to find a 
common basis for all Christian denominations—an unsectarian 
religion—in the Bible can have no other result than the formation 
of a new sect, since the 270 conflicting and registered religions ir. 
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England have all been quarried, so their founders assure us, out of 
the Bible. That all these religions can have been legitimately 
derived from the same inspired source would be, in the supernatural 
order, as great a portent as in the natural order it would be for a 
turnip, 2 cabbage, and a potato to grow on the same stalk. The 
reading of the Bible without comment, as it must be in Board 
Schools (though it never is), is not religious but sectarian teaching. 
For, I ask, is the authorized or Catholic version to be read? If 
the former, the Catholic will be condemned as sectarian; if the 
latter, it will be sectarian to the Protestant. If it be the New 
Testament only, it will be sectarian to the Jew ; if the Old only, it 
will be sectarian to the Christian. All the distinctive doctrines of 
the Catholic Church which have scriptural authority are sectarian 
to all non-Catholics, as their distinctive tenets are to us. No teacher 
can have the Bible read in his presence without inculcating by look, 
gesture, or word his own or somebody else’s religion, which will be 
sectarian. Experience teaches that to call the reading of the Bible 
without comment a religious education, the foundation of any 
definite faith, or even an enduring aid to morality, is a preposterous 
sham. Could geography, mathematics, science, be taught as the 
Bible is proposed to be taught, without note or explanation? The 
pedantic theory of teaching children “ religion” by merely reading 
the Bible will remind many of the story in Mungo Park’s travels in 
which a schoolmaster teaches his scholars the Koran by making 
them write a sentence on a board, washing it off, and giving them 
the water to drink. Indeed, the fiction was exposed years ago by 
Mr. Holyoake. This avowed unbeliever most justly remarked that 
“in every attempt at definition the official expounders of the 
League at Birmingham took the impractical view of regarding un- 
sectarian as meaning a neutral use of the Bible—if that be possible 
—and of a reduction of all denominations and creeds to a colourless 
deism. ‘This is the least that doctrinal unsectarianism could bring 
us to. This is plainly a new species of religion never heard 
of in England before, and which I ventured to explain at the Bir- 
mingham Conference amounted to the invention of a small system 
of Parliamentary piety.” Every unprejudiced mind must endorse 
the truth of these words. 

Let me now briefly notice the chief financial objection which 
the School Board party have to Voluntary Schools sharing in 
the rates. ‘‘The Nonconformists,” says Rev. Dr. Goodrich, of 
Manchester, at the recent Congregational Union at Brighton, 
“cannot but regard the proposals of the Archbishop’s Committee 
and of the Catholic Hierarchy as an attempt, under the guise of 
assisting Voluntary Schools, to create fresh endowments of religious 
denominations by the State.” I reply,that not only the Arch- 
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bishop’s Committee and the Catholic Hierarchy, but Anglicans and 
Catholics generally, regard the proposals of the Nonconformists 
as an attempt, under the guise of establishing universal Board 
Schools and introducing “ unsectarian religion,” to create virtually 
a@ monopoly and endowment of Nonconformity at the expense of 
the public rates. We have no wish to interfere with the Board 
Schools or with the “colourless Deism ” taught in them; but we 
protest in the name of justice against the Board Schools having any 
longer a monopoly of rates to which all are compelled by law to 
subscribe, and we contend that Voluntary Schools have a just right 
to be placed on the same financial footing that Board Schools have 
exclusively enjoyed for the last twenty-five years. For they are 
better entitled to be regarded as National Schools: they have con- 
ferred greater benefits on the nation, and are doing so still, because 
they are educating more of the nation’s children, they have won more 
of the nation’s confidence and gratitude, whilst by the Legislature 
they are at least equally recognized, honoured, and rewarded. But 
Dr. Goodrich reminds us that they teach a religion to which Non- 
conformists conscientiously object. This is true. But do not 
Anglicans, Catholics, Wesleyans, Jews, &c., even more strongly 
object to the pseudo-unsectarian religion taught in the Board 
Schools, and declare that they will not have it at any cost? Non- 
conformists, who are so ready to remind us of their consciences, 
should not forget the consciences of other people, who are more 
numerous and not less religious than themselves. And yet they 
are unceasingly clamouring that we should be deprived of the 
schools we have built for the education of our children at our own 
cost, that in lieu of them we should be compelled to build others in 
which a religion will be taught which we utterly reprobate, and com- 
pelled to send our children to these schools to,be taught a religion 
which we conscientiously believe to bea fraud. They speak as if they 
believed that this outrageous violation of religious freedom is con- 
sistent with justice and conscience, and that a minority may be 
allowed mercilessly to trample upon the most sacred rights of the 
majority in the name of Liberalism! We, on the contrary, seek 
not to obtrude our religious convictions upon them: we have no 
wish to do violence to their consciences, and therefore seek not to 
deprive them of Board Schools, and we leave them to enjoy 
to the fullest the benefit of the School Board religion because 
it satisfies them, though we are compelled to pay, against 
our consciences, for the religion taught in them, which we con- 
demn as false and sectarian. We claim, not as favour or in 
mercy, but in justice, the same liberty to teach in our Vountary 
School the religion which commends itself to our consciences as 
hey enjoy in Board Schools, and we demand that the rates which 
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we are compelled by law to pay, and of which we are the largest 
contributors, should either be allocated to the schools which alone 
we can conscientiously use, or that these schools shall have a pro- 
portionate share of all public moneys according to the work they are 
doing for the nation and the number of children they are educating. 
In no other sense is it proposed to pay for religious teaching in 
Voluntary Schools when we demand assistance from the rates than 
that in which it has been paid for in Board Schools for the last 
twenty-five years. It will be difficult for Nonconformists to con- 
vince the English public of the unreasonableness or injustice of 
this proposal. Their refusal to grant it (even if they had the 
power) would create a religious disability for the majority of the 
people of this country, and, under the guise of teaching an “ unsec- 
tarian religion” in Board Schools, would deprive parents of their 
legitimate right in the choice of schools, and would establish out of 
public funds an endowment and monopoly for their own exclusive 
benefit who are a minority of the nation. 

Again, the School Board or Nonconformist Party are bitter in 
their protests against Voluntary Schools receiving large sums of 
public money as compared with the insignificant sums which their 
friends annually contribute. This accusation is the twofold sin of 
a suppression of what is true and a suggestion of what is false— 
not an uncommon controversial device of our opponents. They sup- 
press the fact that Voluntary Schools receive public aid only from 
two sources—the examination and fee grants—and that the Board 
Schools not only receive exactly the same help from the same 
sources, but, in addition, a generous subsidy from the local rates. 
When they parade the small annual subscription which Voluntary 
Schools receive from their supporters (the total being £808,553 a 
year, or 10s. each child), they suggest that these schools owe their 
existence and support, with the exception of these donations, to 
the State. They suppress the mention of the important fact that 
they have been built entirely at the cost of denominational charity, 
without a penny from local rates or the Education Department. 
What has been the total cost of these schools to their founders it 
would perhaps be impossible to ascertain. But an estimate may be 
formed from the fact that in my Diocese, which geographically com- 
prises little more than one-third of Lancashire, the Catholic body 
has spent upon their elementary schools during the last twelve 
years, £120,000; and of this sum more than £15,000 has been 
raised in compliance with the exactions of the Education Depart- 
ment during the last twelve months of Mr. Acland’s administration. 
And what have our friends, the Nonconformists, been doing during 
the same period to promote the cause of elementary education, of 
which they profess to be such enthusiastic advocates? They have 
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been either selling their schools to the School Boards, or, failing 
this, they have closed them as day schools, and reserved them for 
use on Sundays, either because the expense of maintaining them 
was too great—although they are never tired of insinuating that 
Voluntary Schools are a large source of income to their managers— 
or because by closing them they could report to the Department 
that there was not sufficient school accommodation, and therefore a 
Board School was necessary. Thus they saved themselves the ex- 
pense of either maintaining their existing schools or building new 
ones, whilst their children could be educated entirely to their satis- 
faction in the Board Schools, and at the cost of the public, their 
financial strength being reserved for building their chapels. 

In yet another matter our Nonconformist friends are not a little 
unreasonable and inconsistent, and, if they will allow me to say so, 
selfish. When we object to the Board Schools on religious grounds, 
they meet us with the reply that “we have the Conscience Clause 
for our protection.” But when Nonconformist children—the deno- 
mination having no schools of their own in the district—are com- 
pelled to frequent Church of England or Catholic schools, they in- 
dignantly urge this as a plea for the necessity of Universal School 
Boards though they are equally protected by the Conscience 
Clause. In other words, Board Schools must be established every- 
where to supply the educational wants of Nonconformists ; and when 
these schools, which they alone can conscientiously use, have been in- 
troduced into any locality, the introduction of any Voluntary Schools 
must be prohibited. ‘‘ Remember,” said Mr. Illingworth, at the con- 
ference of the Liberals in the Memorial Hall, London, on October 
30th, with Mr. George Dixon, M.P., in the chair, “‘the condition of the 
10,000 parishes where there was no religious liberty.” Mr. Illing- 
worth wishes it to be understood that there is ‘no religious liberty ” 
because Nonconformists have no schools of their own in 10,000 dis- 
tricts. To this passionate appeal for the relief of Nonconformist 
consciences several answers present themselves. And first, if there 
be “‘no religious liberty ” for Nonconformists in these alleged 10,000 
places because they have no schools of their own there, what will 
become of the “religious liberty ” of Anglicans, Catholics, and all the 
other friends of Voluntary Schools if Nonconformists succeed in their 
avowed determination to abolish all other schools but Board 
Schools, and to compel everybody’s children to attend them ? 
Surely the Nonconformist notion of ‘religious liberty” is not 
freedom for themselves to deprive others of “ religious liberty ” ? 
But I hear some people wicked enough to suggest that Non- 
conformists may enjoy the “religious liberty” they claim by 
following the example of the Church of England and of Catholics, 
who, instead of railing against the violation of “religious liberty,” 
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have put their hands into their pocket, built schools for themselves, 
and got them recognized by the Government. If Catholics, in their 
great poverty, have built their own schools without whimpering 
and whining, why cannot Nonconformists, in their greater wealth, 
“go and do likewise,” instead of doubly taxing Catholics and 
others to build schools for them? It will be unwise for Noncon- 
formists to imagine that the present or any future Government will 
trample upon the religious liberties and parental rights of every- 
body else by making Board Schools universal, and attendance at 
them compulsory, in order to realize the crochet of a uniform 
system of education and the phantom of unsectarian education, 
which, being interpreted, mean building schools for Nonconformist 
children to save the pockets of Nonconformists. 

Again, with their half-truths, our opponents dilate upon the heavy 
expense to the State of Voluntary Schools, but they omit to state 
that of the Board Schools. Thus The Daily News announced, with 
indignation, that the annual cost of each child in Voluntary Schools 
is £1 18s, 23d., of which 18s. 2d. is received from the Government 
grant, 10s. from the fee grant; that is, £1 8s. 3d. comes directly 
from the Department, the balance of nearly 10s. coming from 
voluntary subscriptions, the children’s school pence, and endowment. 
But what is the cost of education in Board Schools? As The 
Daily News is silent, | may mention that in the year 1893-4 the 
School Boards of England (I omit Wales) expended £8,184,000 
on the education of 1,650,000 of their scholars; this is nearly £5 
each. ‘Thus the School Boards take out of the public funds more 
than three times as much for each child they educate as Voluntary 
Schools. In other words, every child in the Board Schools costs 
the public within a trifle of 2s. 6d. per week, whilst the managers 
of Voluntary Schools receive less than 9d. per child. And yet 
when the Voluntary Schools claim equality of treatment, they are 
met with the cry that if they obtain an equal share with the Board 
Schools in public funds, taxation will become intolerable to the 
country. This is only a plea for the continuance of a monopoly, 
and an excuse for not dealing with a glaring injustice. The reply 
is that so grievous is the oppression under which Voluntary Schools 
are suffering that they cannot long survive under present condi- 
tions. They must, then, either receive additional help—and 
nothing short of being put ona footing of perfect equality with 
their rivals will satisfy the claims of justice or popular demands— 
or they must be finally closed and either purchased from their 
private owners or allowed to fall into ruins and be replaced by new 
ones. There is no alternative, and from a financial point of view 
there cannot be two opinions as to which is the better and, indeed, 
only practicable course. ‘To replace them with new Board Schools 
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may cost the country anywhere from thirty-five to fifty millions of 
money, whilst to give them an increased support grant from local 
or Imperial sources will be far more economical and statesmanlike. 
Indeed, the former plan is impossible, the latter is feasible and 
absolutely necessary. 

There are already many schemes for granting this indispensable 
relief to Voluntary Schools. The choice may be left to the Govern- 
ment, which may confidently rely, notwithstanding the clamour of 
their opponents, upon the continued support of the country if the 
relief they grant is immediate, substantial, and permanent. The 
proposals of the Catholic Hierarchy will be found unselfish and 
applicable to all religions denominations. In the truest and best 
sense they are unsectarian, and it may be affirmed that they safe- 
guard more effectually than other schemes certain principles which 
are essential to any scheme of Christian education. And hence we 
are not surprised to find the Bishop of Chester, when addressing 
his Diocesan Conference at Stockport on October 30th, declaring 
himself in their favour. ‘I am,” he said, “on the side or a 
follower of the Roman Catholic Bishops in their Bill on this ques- 
tion, and in their whole treatment of their subject, based as it is on 
the principles of justice and religious liberty and of recognition of 
the rights of parents.” Personally, I should be glad if, in the im- 
pending legislative changes the following found a place :— 

1. That all Voluntary Schools complying with the requirements 
of the Education Department should have secured to them by law 
the right to receive an equal proportionate share, with the Board 
Schools, of all public moneys for educational purposes both from 
rates and taxes. 

2. That it shall be competent for any religious denomination 
to open new Voluntary Schools whenever required by a sufficient 
number of parents—having, say, thirty children of school age—and 
who conscientiously object to sending them to any existing Volun- 
tary or Board School. 

3. That the cost of the site, the erection, und administration otf 
such schools shall not, as in the case of Board Schools, come out of 
the local rates, but shall be met by the religious denomination to 
which they belong. 

4. That when completed according to plans previously sanctioned 
by the Department for at least sixty children, such schools shall 
have a legal right to be recognized as public elementary schools in 
accordance with Section 7 of the Act of 1870. During the ten 
years ending with the present Blue-Book, twenty-six new Volun- 
tary Schools have been refused recognition and a grant, because 
the School Boards or local authorities have deemed them unneces- 
sary. Of these, eighteen have been Catholic schools, so that 
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Catholics have been forced either to go to non-Catholic schools or 
to maintain efficient schools unhelped by rate or Government, and 
entirely at their own cost. It is time that School Boards should be 
compelled to climb down from the position of superiority which they 
have assumed, and be deprived of their vindictive and despotic 
power to persecute. 

5. That whilst the cost of the sites, building, and administration 
of all Voluntary Schools shall, in the future as in the past, be 
defrayed from private resources, the cost of their maintenance, as 
of all other public elementary schools, shall be provided out of 
public money, that is, the Department, the County Council, or local — 
rates. 

6. That the School Boards shall no longer be allowed wantonly 
to pursue their policy of crippling and emptying Voluntary Schools 
by building sumptuous fabrics at their very doors. 

7. That the Education Department or County Council shall have 
the power to limit the School Board rate and also its borrowing 
powers. 

8. That whatever borrowing powers School Boards shall have, 
Voluntary Schools shall have the same. 

9. That as no reasonable exception can be taken to the Board of 
School management as proposed in the Bill of the Catholic Bishops, 
it may be accepted as satisfactory. 

These suggestions are submitted on my own responsibility with- 
out conferring with my brother Bishops. If adopted, they would 
remedy many of the grievances of which Voluntary Schools and 
their friends justly complain, put them more nearly on a footing of 
equality with Board Schools, and help to curb the arbitrary con- 
duct and extravagance of the latter. 

Joun, BisHor or SALForp. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD IN HIS LETTERS.* 


EVERYTHING relating to an interesting man is interesting; and few 
men in our time, if any, have had more attraction for serious minds 
than Matthew Arnold. His Letters, therefore, numerous though 
they be, have been eagerly welcomed. Here and there, I think, 
expressions of opinion concerning persons still alive should have 
been omitted ; for, though legitimate enough in a private commu- 
nication, they may, when published to the world, be wounding to 
individuals whose just susceptibilities Matthew Arnold himself 
would have been the first to respect. For the rest, the Letters, 
written without any thought of posthumous publication, express 
the same opinions, hopes, fears, projects, and admonitions, with 
which his published works have made us all so familiar; but the 
expression of them here is so simple, so direct, as to invest them 
with a special charm of their own. The kindly satirist, the 
urbane master of irony, alone is absent from them; for they are 
addressed, for the most part, to his mother, his wife, or where not 
to persons closely related to him either by blood or by marriage, 
then to intimate friends. The style, as might have been expected 
of so finished and fastidious a scholar, is straightforward, unaffected, 
and free from violence or exaggeration. That he should have found 
time to write them is astonishing. That he did find time, affords 
pleasing evidence of the unselfishness of his character, and of the 
warmth of his affections. For many readers, the chief interest in 
the Letters will probably be the frequent mention of well-known 
figures in the past and present generation. Whatever interest 
there may be in the following pages will arise solely from the 
genius, the character, and the labours, of Matthew Arnold himself. 

Poet, Critic, Servant of the State, moral and spiritual Teacher, 
Matthew Arnold was all these, and more; and his Letters enable 
us to see what it was he desired to accomplish in each of those 
vocations, and how far he succeeded. Some persons, not quite 
justly I think, have discerned a certain vein of egotism, almost 
of intellectual self-complacency, in some of his published prose 


* Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888. Collected and arranged by George W. 
E. Russell. (Maemillan & Co.) 
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works. But no one would tax him with that foible in letters 
that were addressed to those nearest and dearest to him, and that 
were never intended for publication. Hence nothing but sym- 
pathy is stirred in us when he writes to his Mother, in May, 1853, 
that Lord John Russell has said he is the one rising poet of the 
day, and that this opinion has pleased him greatly; or to another 
correspondent, a couple of years earlier, that he has been read- 
ing Goethe’s letters, Bacon, Pindar, Sophocles, and Thomas a 
Kempis, and that he intends to retire more and more from 
the modern world and modern literature, “which is only what 
has been before and what will be again, and not bracing nor 
edifying in the least. I have not,” he goes on, “looked at the 
newspapers for months, and when I hear of some fresh dispute or 
rage that has arisen it sounds quite historical.” When he received 
an appointment as Inspector of Schools, he thinks he shall get in- 
terested in them after a little time, but adds, “ we ”—for he was now 
married—* we shall certainly have a good deal of moving about ; 
but we both like that well enough, and we can always look forward 
to retiring to Italy on £200 a year.” Thus do so many of us look 
forward to a wise old age of Epicurean renunciation, only to get 
ever more and more involved in the wide issues of national life 
and human conflict. 

About the same date, he says he intends seriously to see 
what he can do “in the literary way’—for he writes quite 
colloquially, though the above phrase would have jarred terribly 
on his nerves, if met with in a printed page—that might in- 
crease his income. He finds examining thirty pupil-teachers in 
a day, “in an inconvenient room, and with nothing to eat ex- 
cept a biscuit,” very hard work, and he indulges in a day- 
dream of living at Berne on a diplomatic appointment, and “ how 
different would that be from this incessant grind of schools.” He 
is irritated by the praise, which he considers excessive, bestowed 
on Alexander Smith, one of the many immortal poets, alack ! 
of the last forty years already more or less forgotten, and whom 
he characterizes as “a phenomenon of a very dubious character. 
I] fait son métier—faisons le notre,” he goes on, and tells his sister 
that he is occupied with writing something that gives him more 
pleasure than anything he has done yet, “which is a good sign.” 
This something is Sohrab and Rustwm, which again he says, in 
writing to his Mother, he has had the greatest pleasure in com- 
posing, “a rare thing with me.” He pays a visit to Oxford, and 
complains of its “flaccid sinews,” and its “ poor pottering habits, 
compared with the students of Paris, or Germany, or even of 
London.” He is thus already—October, 1854—an educational 
reformer in embryo, and beginning to form those conclusions con 
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cerning the intellectual philistinism of his countrymen which 
finally assumed so combative a shape. In December of the same 
year was published Matthew Arnold’s Poems, Second Series, and 
he thinks it will maintain him in public estimation pretty much, 
at the point which its predecessor left him, and neither ad- 
vance nor diminish his literary reputation. He is more and more 
troubled by the feeling that he does not do his inspecting work 
satisfactorily. Then comes the characteristic reflection, “But I 
have also lately had a stronger wish than usual not to vacillate 
and be helpless, but to do my duty, whatever that may be, and 
out of that wish one nearly always hopes to make something.” 
Surely there are not, in the range of family correspondence, many 
more agreeable passages than this, written by a man of thirty-four 
to his “dearest Mother.” Does it not make us love and honour 
them both? Matthew Arnold was a true spiritual eupatrid, the 
pious son of a pious Father. 

In the following year, 1855, he publishes Balder, and thinks it 
will consolidate the peculiar sort of reputation he got by Sohral 
and Rustum; but what he intends to do next is to be wholly 
different. He reads Modern Painters, and deems the author, 
notwithstanding his imaginative penetration, “too febrile and 
irritable to allow him to possess the ordo concatenatioque veri.” 
In a letter dated April, 1856, there is a passage which must be cited 
textually :— 

‘*My poems are making their way, I think, though slowly, and perhaps never 
to make way very far. There must always be some people, however, to whom 
the literalness and sincerity of them have a charm. After all, that American 
review, which hit upon this last, their sincerity, was not far wrong. It seems to me 
strange sometimes to hear of people taking pleasure in this or that poem which 
was written years ago, which then nobody took pleasure in but you ”—(‘‘ you,” 
was his sister ; it is always a man’s sister, or some near dear woman, that finds 
out his genius first)—‘‘ which I then fancied nobody took pleasure in, and since I 
had made up my mind that nobody was likely to. . . . I think I shall be able 
to do something morein time, but am sadly bothered and hindered at present, 
and that puts one in deprimirter Stimmung, which is a fatal thing. To make 
habitual war on depression and low spirits, which in one’s early youth one is apt 
to indulge in, is one of the things one learns as one gets older. They are noxious 
alike to body and mind, and already partake of the nature of death.” 


Would it not be well for some gifted spirits among us to medi- 
tate the closing passage of that quotation, and to make it the text 
of their constant self-discipline? Then they would not be, as 
Arnold elsewhere says, in his verse. 


Lay 


— oe with aspect marred, 
Shorn of the joy, the bloom, the power, 
Which best befits the bard.” 

Time moves on with him, as with the rest of people; but he 
still writes as regularly, as frankly, as atfectionately as ever, to his 
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dear mother, his dear wife, his dear sister, and his cherished friends. 
His poems have now been reviewed in various quarters; and one 
of the lessons this experience teaches him is “the determination 
in print to be always scrupulously polite. The bane of English 
reviewing and newspaper writing is, and has always been, its 
grossiereté!” Let us hope there has been some improvement in 
that respect since then, due in some measure perhaps to the 
example of urbanity set by Arnold himself; though, were he still 
with us, he might possibly think that, in some quarters, there is 
yet room for amendment. 

There are several references in the Letters to Merope, and none 
of them more interesting than where we are told that Froude begged 
him to “discontinue the Merope line,” in which advice I think 
Froude was right. But though “the leading literary men,” as the 
same Letter informs us. speak very generously of him as a poet, the 
public—what public, one half wonders ?—withholds its encourage- 
ment. I remember his once saying that the reputation of an 
author is made, not by what is written of him in the public prints, 
but by the opinion casually expressed, in private conversation, 
by certain persons whose number is very limited; their verdict 
gradually filtering downward, and becoming in course of time the 
conclusion accepted by the world at large. But, when he said this, 
he was no longer young, and had ceased craving for any stimulus 
to exertion from “the public,” and had come to recognize that, as 
regards work of the higher and more permanent order, fit audience 
must generally be few. 

In 1859 he was sent to the Continent by the Education Depart- 
ment on an official Mission. He was delighted at this, for foreign 
life is, he declares, liberating in the highest degree, although 
he adds, with sound practical wisdom, “I get more and more 
satisfied to live in England, and am convinced I shall work best 
in the long run by living in the country which is my own.” He 
goes to Switzerland, Holland, France, and, in the course of the 
correspondence narrating his experience, already exhibits the dis- 
position to rebuke his poor countrymen for their shocking bad 
qualities, which later on became, if one may say so, somewhat of a 
mania with him. “The worst of the English,” he writes from 
Paris, “is that on foreign politics they search so very much more 
for what they wish to be true, than for what ¢s true. In Paris 
there is certainly a larger body of people than in London who treat 
foreign affairs as a science, as a matter to know upon before feeling 
upon.” I confess I have put a very large “query” opposite this 
passage, as likewise a note of exclamation opposite another, almost 
immediately preceding it, in which he writes: “Lord Cowley 
shared my conviction as to the French always beating any 
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number of Germans who came into the field against them.” This, 
within eleven years of Sedan, Metz, and Paris! On his return home, 
he comments on “ the hideous English toadyism with which lords 
and great people are invested with commands in the Volunteer 
Rifle corps they join, quite without respect of any considerations 
of their efficiency. This proceeds from our national bane, the 
immense vulgar-mindedness, and, so far, real inferiority of the 
English middle-classes.” He would be a fanatical admirer of his 
country who denied that the special form of “toadyism” here 
referred to is a national foible. But one would have thought 
a shrewd observer, fresh from a visit to France, would not 
have failed to observe that what that country has been suffering 
from for the last hundred years is the want of born leaders, and 
that even “ toadyism,” ugly as it is, is a small price to pay for our 
adinitted superiority over our neighbours in one all-important 
respect, viz., the existence of a sort of natural authority which 
assists discipline and diminishes the intensity of excessive 
personal rivalry. Nor, one would submit, is it quite accurate to 
say that this traditional tendency to “ invest lords and great people 
with command” is often indulged in “ without respect of any 
considerations of their efficiency”? We have just seen, and 
most persons with much satisfaction, “lords and great people” 
invited by “the English middle-classes” of some of our largest 
towns to accept the position and duties of Mayor. Would Matthew 
Arnold have lamented this, or perceived in it real “inferiority 
and vulgar-mindedness”? Using the word in no Party sense, 
but rather in its theoretical signification, one is disposed to 
say that, coming out of the nest he did, and a most beautiful 
and admirable nest it was, Matthew Arnold was perhaps too 
much imbued in his earlier days with the abstract creed 
of Liberalism. It is a most generous and attractive creed. 
But is it not, and was not he, a little deficient in that 
reverence for the Past, that belief in the common-sense of 
mankind, and that shrewd suspicion that what has lasted a very 
long time has probably something to say for itself, which is 
the foundation, I imagine—again, one speaks in no Party sense— 
of intelligent Conservatism ? When put in practice, it no doubt 
occasionally assumes the aspect of what is called pig-headedness. 
But even this pig-headedness sometimes staves off, for a con- 
siderable interval, the date at which a nation is driven to the 
market-place where hasty philanthropists bid against each other, 
and is finally immolated on the altar of Abstract Reason. 

In December of that same year, 1859—it is perhaps well to bear 
in mind that he was then thirty-seven—he congratulates himself 
on having made the acquaintance of Ernest Renan “ between whose 
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line of endeavour and my own,” he writes, “ I imagine there is con- 
siderable resemblance. The difference is, perhaps, that he tends to 
inculcate morality, in a high sense of the word, upon the French 
nation as what they most want; while I tend to inculcate intelli- 
gence, also in a high sense of the word, upon the English nation 
as what they most want; but, with respect both to morality and 
intelligence, I think we are singularly at one in our ideas, and 
also with respect to the prospects of the established religion of 
the present day.” Concerning which closing remark, may we not 
say that coming events cast their shadows before? This is the 
earliest indication in the Letters of the part he was to play in 
the arena of theological controversy, and whither many of his 
warmest admirers would prefer not to follow him. During his visit 
to Paris, he made the acquaintance of several distinguished 
French men of letters, notably, among these, of Sainte 
Beuve. Les beaux esprits se rencontrent; and the French critic 
admired the English poet almost as much as the English poet 
admired the French critic. We see what ensued in the following 
passage in a letter to his “dearest Mother.” “What Sainte Beuve 
says of me is charmingly said. I value his praise both in itself, 
and because it carries one’s name through the literary circles of 
Europe in a way that no English praise can carry it.” And then 
he adds, with perfect truth: “Apart from that, to anyone but a 
glutton of praise, the whole value of it lies in the mode in which it 
ix administered ; and this is administered by the first of living 
critics, and with a delicacy for which one would look in vain here.” 
Visiting Oxford in May, 1861, he observes that its intellectual 
atmosphere seems more perturbed and exacerbated than of old, 
and ends by observing: “If I was disposed to fly for refuge to the 
country and its sights and sounds against the rather humdrum 
life which prevailed here in old times, how much more am I dis- 
posed to do this now, convinced as I am that irritations and 
envyings are not only negatively injurious to one’s spirit, like 
dulness, but positively and actively.” I have often thought 
he was never quite just to Oxford, and sometimes he seemed 
almost ungrateful to his Alma Mater, from, I suppose, some 
unconsciousness of how much he owed her. Perhaps those only 
who have been denied the happy privilege of being among her 
sons, are aware of the value of such high parentage. Oxford sends 
her children into the world with credentials which she alone can 
bestow; and, if they happen to distinguish themselves in any walk of 
life, she at once remembers they are of her rearing, shows herself 
proud of them, sedulously fosters their reputation, and minis- 
ters to their fame by unceasingly extolling their achievements. 
Oxford did this for Matthew Arnold, as she has done it in our 
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day for others of her alumni; and they have thereby enjoyed 
an almost incalculable advantage over their less fortunate fellows 
in the honourable race for distinction. 

While showing himself, as we have seen, not insensible to praise 
when administered in the right manner, Matthew Arnold was 
commendably free from the too common literary foible of touchi- 
ness in respect of adverse criticism. What he objected to was 
rudeness in criticism, what he characterizes as yrossiéreté. There- 
fore he writes to his sister: “ You will have seen the amenities of 
the —— —— . It seems affected to say anyone does not care for 
such things, but I do really think my spirits rebound after them 
sooner than most people’s. The fault of the reviewer, as of 
English criticism generally, is that, whereas criticism is the most 
delicate matter in the world, and wants the most exquisite light- 
ness of touch, he goes to work in such a desperate heavy-handed 
manner, like a bear (sic) in a china-shop, if a bear can be supposed 
to have hands.” 

One reads, in another letter to his Mother, a year later, that he 
would rather live in a purer air than that of controversy, and that 
when he has done two more “ things ” which he must do, he means 
to leave it altogether, and to devote himself wholly to “what is 
positive and happy, not negative and contentious in literature.” 
Nevertheless his contributions to controversy augment in number, 
and his “ positive and happy” ones, his poems, grow fewer and 
fewer, rarer and rarer, though he makes the acquaintance of Sir 
M. Grant-Duff, and tells his Mother that “they” meaning thereby 
Sir M. Grant-Duff and his family, “are great likers of my poetry, 
and have long been so”; and though we find him addressing 
her again, a twelvemonth later, “ After the summer I mean to lie 
fallow again for some time, or to busy myself with poetry only.” 
Of course these are colloquial phrases ; but there seems to under- 
lie them the assumption that a man can write poetry, and can 
abstain from writing it, just as he pleases. Is not that a danger- 
ous assumption? And does not a grave peril await the poet who 
refuses the visitations of the Muse because he is occupied at the 
inoment with other things, and fancies he can keep the heavenly 
caller waiting at the door till it be convenient to him to open it ? 
When, at length, he would let her in, he will probably find she has 
gone. 

It was only natural that cultivated people should be interested 
in the champion of Culture; and accordingly, from this time 
onward, we find the writer of these letters “going out ” a good 
deal. Unfortunately, cultivated people not unoften consort 
with people not particularly cultivated; and thus culture gets 
considerably diluted by something very different. Matthew 
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Arnold soon became conscious of this. “I had a pleasant visit,” 
he writes in 1863, “to ; but the life of these country houses 
(as I now neither shoot nor hunt, which I should have done 
to excess had I not been torn away from them) wearies ine more 
and more, with its endless talking and radical want of occupation.” 
But he continues to pay these visits, and always with the same 
result, and only to repeat the same reflections. “We had another 
great dinner in the evening, with dancing afterwards. The next 
morning I breakfasted in my own room. These occasional appear- 
ances in the world I like—no, I do not like them, but they do one 
good, and one learns something from them; but, as a general rule, 
I agree with all the men of soul, from Pythagoras to Byron, in 
thinking that this type of society is the most drying, wasting, 
depressing, and fatal thing possible.” Four years later, when he 
was in his forty-sixth year, he writes in exactly the same half- 
penitent, half-impenitent vein. “I feel more than most people the 
distressing influence, on which Byron in one of his letters writes so 
strongly, of London society, and am sure I can do most when I am 
away from it, though I like it well enough.” Some years later on 
again, and when he was living at Pains Hill Cottage, Cobham, he 
makes the remark, “We dine out too much,—four days in the 
week.” 

Not quite the life for a man of imagination, at a period of 
existence when he should be in the full exercise of his powers ; 
and one may suspect he would not have dined out four days a week 
had the poet in him not been gradually but only too surely dying. 
At last we find him informing his mother that his official 
chief in the Education Department has been exhorting him “ to 
write more poetry”! It would require his own fine vein of 
humour to dilate fittingly on the irony of that exhortation. 

Not irony, however, but sighs and lamentations, would be the 
proper commentary on the gradual subsidence in him of the 
poetic impulse, were one forced to believe that it had ever been 
the one imperative force in his character and genius. A born 
poet he unquestionably was. But he was a born critic likewise. 
If the critical faculty could have been kept in abeyance till 
his powers as a poet had reached maturity, it would have helped 
him to introduce criticism of life into his verse, without any 
injury to the latter. Unfortunately, the critical impulse was, from 
the very beginning, more powerful in him than the poetic impulse, 
the disposition to analyze and to teach more imperious than the 
promptness to feel and the tendency to sing. The consequence was 
he began to criticize life before he had lived,* and to do that 


* He has himself observed in one of his essays, with his customary penetration, 
** Everyone can see that a poet ought to know life and the world before dealing 
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most difficult of all things, viz., give utterance to the Imaginative 
Reason before he had become master of the instrument of verse. 
I have heard a sincere admirer of him attirm that he never became 
quite master of that instrument, and though, if one may say so, 
one would endorse without qualification the unflattering estimate 
he invariably expressed of poetry which is all sound and colour, 
and conspicuously deficient in subject matter, one could hardly 
controvert the opinion that attributes to him, as a writer of verse, 
a frequent disregard of sensuous beauty. Moreover, it was because 
of this early development in him of the reasoning and moralizing 
faculty that his mastery over the instrument of verse was not un- 
often unsatisfactory. He laid too heavy a burden on his young muse, 
which never recovered from this premature forcing of its powers. 
Wise breeders of horses do not ask young colts to carry heavy 
loads; and young Pegasus, if he is to have justice done to him, 
must be treated with similar consideration. Kindly Nature her- 
self usually takes that precaution with her poetic children, and 
arranges that they shall feel before they reflect, that they shall 
acquire the habit of singing before they begin to moralize. In 
The Progress of Poetry, Gray, speaking of Shakespeare in his 
childhood, says that, when the mighty mother unveiled to him 
her face, 


e 


‘ the dauntless child 

Stretched forth his little arms and smiled.” 

It is scarcely too much to say that, in his very earliest verse, Mat- 
thew Arnold frowned rather than smiled—frowned as a teacher 
wight frown who thinks he has discovered everything is going 
amiss in the school it is his mission to instruct. His first poem is 
a lament over “a thousand discords,” “ man’s fitful uproar,” “our 
vain turmoil,” and “noisy schemes.” We turn the page, to 
read that there are “bad days,” that “we ask and ask, while 
Shakespeare smiles and is free,’ and that it has become “ : 
monotonous, dead, unprofitable world.” That these utterances 
were perfectly sincere, and no mere metrical affectation, who can 
doubt that is acquainted with the general body of Matthew Arnold’s 
poetry? Here, for instance, are some notable but strictly repre- 
sentative passages, mostly written while he was still a young man :— 

‘* But we, brought forth and reared in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise— 


What shelter to grow ripe is ours ? 
What leisure to grow wise? 


with them in poetry.” But he himself, as a poet, dealt with them before he 
had lived ; dealt with them under the inspiration, not of personal experience, but 
of his recollections of Sophocles, Goethe, Wordsworth, and others ; in other words, 
under literary not living inspiration. 
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‘* Like children bathing on the shore, 
Buried a wave beneath, 
The second wave succeeds before 
We have had time to breathe. 


‘Too fast we live, too much are tried, 
Too harassed, to attain 
Wordsworth’s sweet calm, or Goethe’s wide 
And luminous view to gain.” 
In Memory of the Author of ‘* Obermann.” 


‘* Ah! two desires toss about 
The poet’s feverish blood. 
One drives him to the world without, 
And one to solitude. 


‘“*He who hath watched, not shared, the strife, 
Knows how the day hath gone. 
He only lives with the world’s life 
Who hath renounced his own !” 


The Sauce. 
‘Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 
With nowhere yet to rest my head, 
Like these, on earth | wait forlorn : 
Their faith, my tears, the world deride, 
I come to shed them at your side.” 


* There yet perhaps may dawn an age, 
More fortunate, alas ! than we, 
Which without hardness will be sage, 
And gay without frivolity. 
Sons of the world, oh haste those years, 
But, till they rise, allow our tears.” 


* Stranger from the Grand Chartreuse.” 
He laments, in the same poem, that 


‘* Your creeds are dead, your rites are dead, 
Your social order too” ; 
adding, 
*¢ But now the old is out of date, 
The new is not yet born, 
And who ean be alone elate, 
While the world lies forlorn?” 


Nor is it only in poems whose subject, it might perhaps be 
urged, not unnaturally leads to the expression of such sentiments, 
that we meet with this lament over the unfavourable conditions 
and character of the age. After several stanzas of tranquil idyllic 
beauty in the lovely poem, The Scholar Gipsy, he breaks forth 
onee more into the old note of condemnation and regret :— 


‘© born in days when wits were fresh and clear, 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames, 
Before this strange disease of modern life 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
Its heads o’er-taxed, its palsied hearts, was rife, 
Fly hence, our contact fear !” 
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This is only half a stanza, and there are ten whole ones—in fact 
umost half of the poem—in the same sad key. The Memorial 
Verses on Wordsworth reiterate a kindred conclusion; and, even 


in such a poem as A Southern Night, we are again admonished 
that 


‘** We see all sights from pole to pole, 
And glance, and nod, and bustle by, 
And never once possess one soul 
Before we die.” 

Surely it would not be difficult to show that, as a criticism of 
life, the foregoing verses are scarcely just, since there were quite 
as many “hours of change, surprise, alarm,” in the time of Shakes- 
peare as in our own, and no more “shelter to grow ripe,” or “ leisure 
to grow wise,” then than now. Tranquillity is attainable in any 
age by the truly wise; and can there ever have been a time when 
“ the poet’s feverish blood” was not “tossed about by two desires” ? 

It was not, however, in order to comment on their drift that 
the foregoing passages have been cited, but, rather, to show, firstly, 
that the ethical element in them predominates conspicuously 
over the emotional element; and secondly, that, when they were 
written, the author was too young, and as yet too imperfect a 
master of the instrument he was using, to strike so high a note 
quite successfully. There is something almost unnatural in a 
young writer’s ideal being Tranquillity ; nor is Serenity the gift a 
kind fairy would hang on the cradle of one of its favourites. Rather is 
it the crown of mature days whose combats are over, and when the 
more personal passions have subsided. A cloudless April bodes no 
good to the husbandinan ; and a tranquil youth, were such possible, 
would be the worst conceivable apprenticeship for a poct. The 
infantum voces flentes in linune primo, the young bewildered 
voices wailing on the threshold of existence, represent what we 
conceive, and what we know of, the early utterances of poets who 
afterwards attained ripeness and serenity. It is Goethe himself, 
whose serenity Matthew Arnold so much admired, but who had 
hardly attained, or was even in pursuit of it, when he wrote The 
Sorrows of Werther or Gotz von Berlichingen, that observes: “ No 
youth can be a teacher.” The business of the young poet is not 
to teach, but to learn: to learn in suffering, but in suffering 
rightly and largely wnderstood, what he may afterwards, teach in 
song. 

This, I think, is the first thing that strikes one in reading, even 
with sincere sympathy and admiration, Matthew Arnold’s verse. 
What strikes one next is that this premature craving for tran- 
quillity, this too precocious reasoning and moralizing tendency, 
hampered him, as yet necessarily a novice, in the use of his instru- 
ment. “Buried a wave beneath” is an awkward inversion, and 
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“Goethe’s wide and luminous view to gain” is yet more open 
to criticism. In “Oh! two desires toss about,” a syllable seems 
to be lacking. In the couplet, “Sons of the world, O haste those 
years; But, till they rise, allow our tears;” neither the word 
“haste” nor the word “rise” seems to be quite the word that is 
wanted. 

It would be invidious, and it is nowise necessary, to insist on this 
point ; and, if allusion has been made to it, it was only in order to 
show that imperfect mastery over his instrument arose from the too 
early ripening of his powers, from the premature introduction 
into his verse of reflection and philosophy, and from his having, so 
to speak, essayed to soar a very considerable height before he had 
quite learnt to fly. Whether this defect would have been in time 
repaired, had he so shaped his life that he could have responded 
at once to any visitings from the Muse that might happily befall 
him, who can say? But, as we have seen, and as everybody will 
perceive who reads the entire series of Letters, his life was shaped 
in an entirely different manner, and for a time he seemed to 
imagine that he could “take up” poetry, or “leave it alone,” just 
as it suited him. One of the impressions left on the mind by the 
Letters is, not only that he was continually dining out and con- 
tinually paying visits, but that he was perpetually on the move. 
It will perhaps be said that as an Inspector of Schools he could 
hardly be stationary, and that is true. But had he jeal- 
ously and, so to speak, savagely reserved for stationariness, or 
aut least for solitude, all the time that remained over from the per- 
formance of his official duties, he would at least have given a 
better chance to that part of his nature which appertained dis- 
tinctively to the poet. As it was, this part of him was gradually 
subordinated and finally sacrificed to prose controversy and to 
social amenities. And so it came to pass that, at length, he was 
urged to write more poetry by Mr. Mundella. 

There is a highly suggestive sentence in one of the Letters, 
which runs thus: “Perfection in the region of the highest 
poetry demands a tearing of oneself to pieces, which men do not 
readily consent to, wrless driven by their demon to do so.” There, 
surely, we have the explanation of which we are in search, in eight 
words? Though he has left works in verse that will not die, 
Thyrsis, The Scholar Gipsy, Obermann once more, &e., still at no 
time of his life did Matthew Arnold “tear himself to pieces.” He 
preferred to cultivate tranquillity. He wrote some most beautiful 
poetry, but he was not driven by his demon to do so, and at length 
he ceased to write poetry altogether. 

Little or nothing has been said here concerning Matthew 
Arnold, the writer of refined and exquisite prose, the acute literary 
critic, the forcible yet urbane controversialist, the zealous spiritual 
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teacher, the untiring advocate of sweetness and light, the moralist 
whose utterances were all inspired by high seriousness. But, to 
point out what a man has done in one domain of mental 
energy, and to forget altogether what he did in other domains, 
is to do him great injustice. Yet is not this what nearly all of 
us do to those writers who have worked for us with a generous 
versatility ? We lay stress on that portion of his work in which 
we ourselves, in our narrowness, and with our limitations, alone 
are interested, and pass over the rest. We insist on his poetry 
and ignore his prose, or we extol the prose and forget the poetry ; 
or, perhaps, we remember his idylls because we happen to like 
these best since they are just suited to our capacity and com- 
prehension, and treat as non-existent, or as of no importance, 
longer and nobler poems, because these are caviare to us. Let 
us not do that injustice to Matthew Arnold. If his poems had 
been his sole contribution to the good of his fellow-creatures, 
he would still have deserved to be kept in eternal remembrance 
by them. Had he written no verse, but only the literary, the reli- 
gious, and the spiritual criticism he has left behind him, he would 
still have merited immunity from oblivion. But he wrote both 
verse and prose, beautiful verse, delightful prose, and did so 
much beside, as a Servant of the State, as a friend of education, 
as a champion of whatever he thought for the benefit of the human 
race. It would scarcely be an exaggeration to say of him :— 


a omne immensum peragravit mente animoque.” 


The area of his intellectual activity was immense; so large, indeed, 
that it is only by an effort of memory we can picture to ourselves 
its extent. 

But higher praise still has surely to be bestowed on Matthew 
Arnold. He was a man of rare gifts. But he was likewise a model 
son, a model husband, a model citizen. Genius, though not an 
everyday phenomenon, is, I suppose, as frequent in these days as 
in others; and, perhaps, there never was, before, so much clever- 
ness as is now to be observed in almost every walk of life. But 
Character—character that shows itself in filial piety, in conjugal 
tenderness, in good and conscientious citizenship—is perhaps not 
too conspicuous, especially in persons exceptionally endowed One 
looks in vain for a serious blemish in Matthew Arnold’s Character. 
It has been said, surely with truth, 


‘* Not all the noblest songs are worth 
One noble deed.” 
But, in his case, there is no antithesis between teaching and 
example. He wrote beautiful songs; and his life, as these Letters 
show, was one long noble deed. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


THE GREATER EASTERN QUESTION. 


THE excitement which has been caused by the publication of the 
telegram of the Hong Kong correspondent of The Ties on the 
subject of the supposed treaty between Russia and China is evi- 
dence of the very sensitive condition of affairs in the Far East. 
War is a dissolvent of many hypocricies and shams, and never has 
it served this purpose so completely as in the recent collision 
between Japan and China. By the lurid light of battles and bom- 
bardments the China of the past, with all its perfidies, deceptions, 
and make-believes, has been shown in its true colours. And now 
the old order of things has passed away, and we are face to face 
with complications and difticulties which might possibly have been 
averted, or at all events modified, if it had not been for the weak- 
ness and shortsightedness of our policy at Peking. The belief 
which was traditional with our Foreign Office, and which was 
hugged by our diplomatists, that China was a Great Power, and 
one whose alliance was to be desired and courted, has now, at length, 
been entirely dissipated. At the same time a young empire, about 
whose strength and vitality our agents at Peking seem to have been 
strangely misinformed, has suddenly grown into a Pewer of the 
first rank, and those European nations who, unlike ourselves, have 
recognized and watched the true condition of affairs, have been 
able to snatch from the nerveless grasp of the decrepit Middle 
Kingdom concessions one-tenth part of which our deferential 
attitude towards her must have for ever precluded us from 
demanding. 

To make plain the complicated condition of affairs, it is neces- 
sary to go back some years in the relations of China with European 
countries. After the war of 1860 and the establishment of our 
Legation at Peking, it became our recognized policy to strengthen 
China in order to secure the commercial advantages which we had 
gained by treaty. A weak central Government, which might be 
unable to enforce throughout the eighteen provinces of the Empire 
the conditions to which it had set its seal, was plainly one whose 
existence must be detrimental to the trade and intercourse which 
depended on its plighted word. From the first, therefore, we did 
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our best to strengthen China and to support her against her 
enemies, both foreign and native. With these objects we lent 
effective aid to the suppression of the Taiping rebellion, and since 
then we have taken every opportunity, by counsel and admonition, 
of helping the Government forward on a career of progress. We 
have sacrificed interests in answer to the pleadings of the Govern- 
ment that their enforcement might create difficulties and em- 
barrassments to it, and we have used every diplomatic ettort to 
arrange terms with foreign countries when war has been threatened 
against China. These friendly oftices have not made the slightest 
impression on the Chinese Ministers at Peking, who, in their Orien- 
tal ignorance, regard a friendly policy as asign of weakness. Though 
adepts in chicanery and subterfuges, they are mere children in the 
larger field of la haute politique. They judgeall foreign Powers by 
the light of their own limited experiences, and are quite incapable 
of forming just estimates of the various intentions and honesty of 
the Powers allied to them by treaty. Their statesmen have picked 
up a few catch-words connected with the characteristics of the 
various nations, and these they produce, when occasion re- 
quires, as counters in the game, without attaching to them 
any real meaning or significance. Li Hungchang may inveigh 
against the rapacity of the Russian Government to members of 
the Peace Society and others, as he has repeatedly done. But 
this in no way prevents his seeking the help and support of 
this rapacious Power when it suits his convenience, and he may 
denounce England as an insidious kingdom which has intro- 
duced opium among the people to rob them of their manhood 
without the least intention or desire to combat the evil he pro- 
claims. 

Such theatrical attacks on England represent the attitude 
which the Chinese Government has for many years assumed 
towards us. No shadow of goodwill has been evoked by the 
many kindly and considerate actions of our Government towards 
the Chinese. On the contrary, our friendly attitude has been 
regarded as an indication that so highly do we value the good- 
will and support of China in Asia, that we are prepared to go any 
lengths to gain these delusive benefits. And to a certain extent 
they are right. It is a fact that to secure these absolutely 
worthless advantages we have submitted to every species of 
indignity, and when smitten on the right cheek have turned 
the left for similar treatment. And all to what purpose? To 
gain the possible alliance of a Power which was impotent 
to help, and powerful only to work secret mischief against 
us. Our Minister at Peking has been treated repeatedly with 
studied discourtesy by the members of the Tsungli Yamén: our 
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consuls at the ports have had to submit to gross rudeness at the 
hands of the local authorities; our merchants have been robbed 
of the commercial advantages to which they have a right by 
treaty ; and our missionaries have on occasions been subjected to 
outrages and murder. All this has gone on with scarcely let or 
hindrance, while our diplomatists have followed the will-o’-the- 
wisp of an effective alliance with a Power which was powerless. 
These delusions have now been swept aside as effectively as the 
armies and navies of China, and we are left with the comfortless 
reflection that we have been befooled and laughed at for the last 
quarter of a century. 

But, though this development of our conduct was as absurd as 
it well could be, the main underlying line of policy—namely, to add 
so far as possible to the strength of the Celestial Empire—was 
unquestionably a wise and prudent one, and one which it is much 
to be hoped will still be pursued. The preponderance of British 
interests in the East is so overwhelming that any instability in the 
{mpire affects us more than it does any other nation. That the 
shirtings of Manchester, the hardware of Shettield, and the woollen 
goods of Leeds and Bradford should penetrate into the remoter 
provinces, and that the tea and silk of the central districts should 
be deported with regularity and despatch, it is absolutely necessary 
that a Government which is able to preserve peace and order 
should rule in Peking. 

This is plainly the policy to be pursued by a large mercantile 
and matter-of-fact people like ourselves. There is, however, another 
Great Power which has neither the commercial interests which 
we possess nor any sympathy with the conservative policy which 
we desire to pursue. While it is our wish to see China become a 
Power which is capable of standing alone, Russia longs for nothing 
more than that she should rapidly pass into a condition of decrepi- 
tude and decay. It has long been an open secret that Russia 
desires to possess an open port in the Pacific, and this, it has been 
equally obvious, can be only acquired at the expense either of 
China or Korea. That she is ready at any moment to put out a 
hand to grasp such a position when the opportunity occurs, no one 
for a moment has doubted. This opportunity might come in one 
of two ways: either by violent seizure or by wringing concessions 
from the Chinese when beset with difficulties in return for some real 
or imaginary consideration. Everything comes to him who waits, 
and the Russians, by the exercise of that patience which is the lead- 
ing characteristic of their policy in Asia, have hitherto found that 
the concessions yielded by China when the hand of a conquering 
enemy is at her throat have been sutticient to answer their purpose, 
at least for the time being. 
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Russia has for many years hung over China like one of those 
black clouds which intercept the life-giving and invigorating rays 
of the sun on the lands beneath. She found China weak, and she 
has done all she could to keep her so, And she has reaped her 
reward. In pursuance of this traditional policy, the Russians, at 
the time when the allies marched on Peking in 1860, posed as the 
friend of the vanquished Empire, and in return for sympathetic 
overtures, and for the gift of a few guns, China was induced to 
concede the province of Primorsk, which stretches from the mouth 
of the Amur to the frontier of Korea. By this treaty the Tsar’s 
Government became possessed of a territory with a sea-front of seven 
hundred miles. With the outbreak of the Chinese and Japanese 
War, Russia again saw her opportunity of advancing still farther 
south, and by means of skilful diplomacy she has now nearly, if 
not quite, succeeded in making another vast stride towards her 
final goal. For the last thirty years the main diplomatic struggle 
at Peking has been between England and Russia. Germany and 
America have been content to pursue purely commercial policies, 
while France, with the restlessness which is characteristic of her, 
pursued an eccentric course up to the moment when she fell into 
the embraces of her newly-found Muscovite allies. The two prin- 
cipal opposing Legations represented, throughout, diametrically op- 
posite policies, and were supported, unfortunately, by very unevenly 
balanced skill and knowledge. While the Russians were possessed 
of full and accurate information as to the resources of China, and 
as to the importance to be attached to the rapidly growing power 
of Japan, our Legation appeared to live in a cloudland of romance 
in which the forces of China were held to be sufticiently powerful 
to sweep the Japanese people at any moment into the sea. The 
idea of a nation with a population of 30,000,000 invading an empire 
containing 300,000,000 souls seemed to our diplomatists sufficiently 
preposterous, and they accepted without question the very delusive 
Chinese estimate of their own strength. How mistaken they were 
as to the relative weight of the two contending forces may be 
illustrated by the common rumour that, at the first outbreak of 
hostilities, our Minister, in a well-intended effort to arrange terms, 
adopted so patronizing an attitude towards the Japanese Govern- 
ment that his overtures met with a curt rebuff at the hands of the 
Mikado’s advisers. 

Naturalists tell us that the boa-constrictor when preparing its 
victim for food, breaks the bones and kneads the hard substances 
into pulp before swallowing the delicacy. An analogous process 
is that pursued by Russia towards her southern neighbours in the 
Far East. When the process has gone on long enough, when 
everything that is firm and strong has been carefully obliterated 
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by judicious treatment, and when the right opportunity occurs, the 
gulp is made. For years Korea has been subjected to this emascu- 
lating policy, and before the war she had reached that stage when 
she had become a fit and proper subject for passing into the maw 
of her northern neighbour. The design of Russia had long been 
patent to all onlookers. The Chinese were well aware of it, and 
were doing all they could in their childish way to prevent its con- 
summation. But China was not the only country which watched 
with apprehension the action of Russia in the Hermit Kingdom. 
Japan had seen all along, far more clearly than China, the danger 
that loomed in the distance if Russia’s policy should be crowned 
with success. She determined, therefore, to take the matter into 
her own hands so soon as China had declared her unwillingness to 
support the reforms necessary to give strength and vitality to Korea. 
It was against Russia therefore that the war was more immediately 
directed, though China through her flabby action was called upon 
to bear the brunt of the attack, and it may well be imagined with 
what anxiety the somewhat unexpected course of the contest was 
watched by the real enemies of Japan at Peking. As the Chinese 
armies were vanquished in the field and their ships were sunk at 
sea, the fear of the formation of a Japan powerful enough to check 
Russia’s onward course began to weigh heavily on the spirits of 
her diplomatists. But fortunately for the interests of Russia, the 
Tsar’s representative at the Court of Peking, Count Cassini, is an 
eminently astute and far-seeing official, and when the supreme crisis 
of the war was reached, when the enemy was within measurable 
distance of Peking, and when the aged statesman Li Hungchang 
was about to leave for Japan as Imperial envoy to conclude a peace, 
the Russian Minister doubtless felt that a crowning effort should 
be made to prevent the elixir of political life from penetrating into 
either Korea or China. 

Up to this point the war, terrible as it had been, had gone pre- 
cisely as China’s truest friends could have desired, and now, with 
China on her knees and Japan triumphant, there appeared to be 
every prospect that the reforms which had led to the emancipa- 
tion of Japan, and to her creation as a leading Power in the East, 
would be forced upon China and Korea. Unhappily the shot 
which was fired at Li Hungchang changed all this, and the 
treaty which would otherwise have been signed in Peking, with 
all the prestige attaching to the possession of the capital by the 
Japanese, was concluded at Shimonoseki. 

The events which led up to the conclusion of this treaty afford 
an excellent illustration of the hand-to-mouth policy commonly 
pursued by the Chinese. They were confessedly in a very difficult 
position. Their capital was practically in the hands of the enemy, 
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and their army, such of it as was left, was little better than a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms. Any other statesmen than those 
who direct the policy of the Celestial Empire would, if in such cir- 
cumstances they should be compelled to look abroad for help, have 
naturally turned to those Governments which had consistently 
played a friendly part in their negotiations with them. But the 
Chinese seem quite incapable of looking ahead and of guiding the 
ship of State along any definite and reasonable course. Their agita- 
tion and alarm at the turn which events had taken rendered them 
foolishly ready to accept any advice from any quarter which 
appeared likely to offer a loophole for escape from their pressing 
emergency. Count Cassini meanwhile had been very active, and, 
being well supported from St. Petersburg, was able throughout to 
pursue a strong and persistent line. In Monsieur Gerard, the 
French Minister at Peking, he found a ready ally, and even at the 
German Legation the proposal which he formulated, that the three 
great continental Powers should act together in determining the 
territorial results of the treaty, whatever they might be, met with 
almost unexpected success. Meanwhile in their alarm the Chinese 
Ministers had haunted the foreign Legations, begging for advice and 
help. Ifthe whole course of events had been directed by Russia 
it is impossible to imagine a condition of affairs which, under any 
circumstances, could have been so favourable to her policy as 
that then existing. At the slightest hint of help forthcoming 
against the victorious Japanese the Chinese Ministers were willing 
to promise anything, and the assurances which Count Cassini was 
able to give them of the probable intervention of the three great 
Powers, in case Japan’s claim for territory proved to extend to the 
inainland, were sufficient to satisfy their purblind view of the 
crisis. 

Until he received assurances on this point, Li was unwilling to 
start on his thankless mission. He was appointed Imperial Com- 
missioner to conclude peace with Japan on February 15th, and it 
was not till March 16th, when the enemy was advancing towards 
the capital, and when every hour was precious, that he left Taku for 
Shimonoseki. This month of delay was busily employed in overcom- 
ing the scruples of Germany and in arraying the three great Powers 
in line. Though much could be done at Peking, there remained a 
great deal which had necessarily to be transacted in Europe. For- 
tunately for the concerting Powers, Herr von Brandt, who had repre- 
sented Germany for many years at Peking, and who had retired 
from active service, readily undertook to represent their views at 
Berlin, and was so successful in his advocacy that the unnatural 
alliance of Russia, Germany, and France became an accomplished 
fact. Conscious of this strength behind him, Li Hungchang went 
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with a comparatively light heart on his mission. It was plainly 
his duty to keep his foreign allies fully informed of the course 
of the negotiations, and to create sufficient delays to enable the 
three Ministers at Peking to communicate with their Govern- 
ments in Europe. With considerable tact, and by a succession cf 
petty arguments—on one occasion he made a long stand on a 
question entailing the expenditure of a hundred taels,—he suc- 
ceeded in securing the time which was necessary for the negotia- 
tions, and when, owing to the exertions of Herr von Brandt at 
Berlin and Count Cassini at Peking, the three continental Powers 
had been induced to agree that, at all hazards, Japan should not 
be allowed to reap the fruit of her conquests in the Liaotung 
Peninsula, a telegraphic message containing the one word “ sign” 
was despatched to the Chinese plenipotentiary. Fully realizing 
the significance of this monosyllable, Li signed the convention, and 
instantly hurried back to Peking to help forward the intrigue. 
With admirable self-control the Japanese Government, recognizing 
the difficulty of defying the combination of such Powers as Russia, 
Germany, and France, made a virtue of necessity, and at once 
agreed to the rendition of the disputed territory. 

It is impossible, in relating these incidents, not to feel regret 
that Li who, after all, had in these and other transactions done his 
best for his Empire, and had, in this instance, sacrificed ease and 
comfort at the bidding of his Imperial master, should have fallen 
on such evil times as have since overtaken him. His removal from 
the Viceroyalty of Pechihli, and his transference to Peking last 
August, were outward and visible signs of the success of his 
enemies and of his own disgrace; and it is an open secret that 
besides having had to secure his comparative freedom by the pay- 
ment of very large sums of money to certain courtiers, he is con- 
stantly snubbed and flouted by the Imperial favourites. A man 
who has spent fifty years in the service of his country, and who, 
with all his shortcomings, has acted throughout with patriotism, 
courage, and resource, deserves a better fate than that he should 
at last be left 


‘* Weary, and old with service, to the merey 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide him.” 


But to return. .Never was amore suicidal act than that on which 
the Chinese statesmen were at this time congratulating themselves. 
Itis as healthy for nations as it is for individuals to bear the punish- 
ment of their own folly. Had the Liaotung Peninsula remained to 
the Japanese, and had the other terms of the convention been fully 
carried out, there would have been some chance for that “mass of 
structureless pulp” known as China. The neighbourhood of her 
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conquerors and the presence of Japanese agents at the proposed 
new treaty ports, including the capital, would have compelled 
Chinese officialdom to introduce reforms and to make some eftort 
to place their country in a position which might command 
the respect of the civilized world. As it is, China which, as has 
been wittily said, “slept with one eye before the war, now sleeps 
with two.” This result is precisely that which Russia desired to 
bring about, and it is precisely that which our diplomatists have 
for five-and-thirty years striven hard to counteract. 

There are those who say that we acted foolishly in abstaining 
from the combination formed by the three great continental 
Powers. But had we not done so we should have been false to 
our traditional policy and to the Chinese themselves. In a weak 
and fumbling way we have done our best to further the truest 
interests of China, and though we now have the mortification of 
seeing that she has wilfully thrown herself into the arms of her 
worst enemies, the fact supplies no reason why we should desert a 
policy which is based on reason and advantage. It is certainly, how- 
ever, deplorable to find that the Empire, after having gone through 
such a crisis as the late war, and the bitter humiliation consequent 
on her defeat, should, without making a single effort to reform, have 
returned to her wallowing in the mire of stagnation and ignorance. 
In no direction is any regeneration or any improvement in the 
administration of the Government or in the nature of the defences 
of the country anywhere visible. If, argue the sages of the Tsungli 
Yamén, we can at any time summon a preponderance of the Powers 
of Europe to avert the consequences of defeat, why should we 
trouble ourselves to depart from the traditional lines of our 
governmental system? Like children, they desired in their need, 
and in a similar crisis they will desire again, that the immediate 
results of their folly should not be visited upon them, and like 
children they have shown themselves willing to purchase momen- 
tary relief at the expense of a disastrous future. 

It must have been obvious, even to Chinamen, that the three 
Powers were not likely to exert themselves in favour of an effete 
Empire for nothing. But if the latter’s political vision was so 
darkened as to be unable to perceive this elementary truth, she was 
not long allowed to remain in ignorance of the recompenses which 
were to be demanded from her. France led off by laying claim 
to very considerable concessions on the Tongking and Yunnan 
frontier, as well as to large privileges in connection with the 
northern limits of her eastern colony. In addition to this she, 
in conjunction with Russia, raised the loan necessary for the pay- 
ment to Japan of the first instalment of the indemnity agreed 
upon by the treaty of Shimonoseki. The Germans followed 
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by insisting upon a concession in Central China, and within 
the last few weeks we have had indicated to us the Russian 
idea of what is due to the Tsar’s Government for the part 
it played in the peace negotiations. The demands of France 
und Germany —the one on account of the remoteness of 
the district attected, and the other by the non-political nature of 
the concession—were such as did not cost the Tsungli Yamén any 
great searchings of heart. But as regards the Russian claims, the 
matter is very different. The Chinese know as well as we do what 
the construction of a railway from Tsitsihar to Port Arthur 
means ; and if ever the secret of the publication of the telegram 
in The Times, which announced the proposed conditions, should be 
inade known, it is highly probable that it will be found that China 
was playing against Russia the same game that she played against 
Japan when she succeeded in enlisting the intervention of the 
three Powers. Of the two it is to be doubted whether she would 
not prefer having the Japanese in Liaotung rather than the 
Russians, and when this new danger loomed upon her it is 
quite likely that, following the recent precedent, she would 
strive to enlist the intervention of England, America, and 
Japan against the proposed treaty. To do this it would be only 
necessary to publish the terms of the convention, and this has 
been done, with the result which it was foreseen would follow. 

The position which has thus been superinduced is unquestionably 
full of danger to the peace of the world. There is China, whose 
last state is worse than her first ; there is Japan, full of patriotism 
and military ardour, and preparing with a restless energy to com- 
plete the armaments necessary to the defence of the Empire ; there 
is Russia, :nassing troops on the Chinese frontier and waiting her 
opportunity to seize on such portions as may suit her convenience : 
and there is France, dancing to the Russian music. How far 
Germany may be committed to the triple alliance it is difficult to 
say, but it is highly improbable that she would risk the life of a 
single Pomeranian grenadier to assist Russia in her further ambi- 
tious designs. There are, then, the makings of a very pretty quar- 
rel, and the least spark may throw the whole of the Far East into a 
blaze. In presence of these discordant elements, it is essential 
that, to protect our interests, we should adopt a definite and con- 
sistent policy. As it has been our endeavour to maintain the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire, so it should continue to be our 
aim. On the other hand, the fulfilment of the schemes of Russia 
means the dismemberment of the country; and, if matters are 
allowed to drift, it is quite conceivable that before long circum- 
stances may arise which may tempt the Tsar’s Government to 
incorporate Korea and the northern parts of China within the 
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limits of the Holy Russian Empire, and which may throw the 
southern provinces into the hands of France. To us, as a com- 
mercial people, this consummation would be in the highest degree 
disadvantageous. It cannot be too often repeated that from 
countries over which either Russia or France throw their egis 
English goods are practically ostracized. At present our merchan- 
dise finds ready sale in the northern and southern provinces of 
China; but if these districts should pass into the hands of the 
Powers which now overshadow them, those markets would, to a 
great extent, be lost to us. Our immediate policy is therefore 
clearly marked out for us, and should consist in forming a coalition 
with those nations whose interests in this regard are identical 
with our own. For this purpose we need look no farther than 
the United States, Japan, and, possibly, Germany, to find Govern- 
ments which would be prepared to join in maintaining affairs statw 
quo ante bellum. 
Rosert K. Dovctas. 
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THE AIR-CAR, OR MAN-LIFTING KITE. 


Te methods of war change with the times. In olden days it was 
considered sufficient for the warrior to look upon the opponent that 
stood before him through the chinks of his vizor. Later on the 
captain of the forces scanned the serried ranks of his foe a couple 
of hundred yards off. Then came the time when the general, 
rising to the summit of some convenient knoll, surveyed the lines of 
the enemy as his men advanced to the attack. But nowadays 
something further is needed, as regards a view of the adversary 
which an army is about to encounter. With rifles capable of throw- 
ing their deadly missiles nearly two miles; with guns which 
carry their powerful shells to still greater distances, no close for- 
mation dare advance within a range at which a single man can 
scarcely be discerned. Attacking troops must be scattered far and 
wide among the woods and hedgerows. How then can a general 
hope to estimate the force before him, to surmise their intention, to 
gain a clear idea of the dispositions of the enemy? How can he 
hope to watch the progress of the battle, especially if there be no 
suitable hill or church-tower handy, and if trees, or other obstacles, 
obstruct the view? Even cavalry scouting is but a slow mass of 
machinery, requiring to be very perfectly geared and smooth in its 
action, in order that the motion imparted to one end may be trans- 
mitted to the other. It has become indispensable for tke general 
to have some means by which he may overlook the scattered forces 
of his opponent and discover their allocation. 

In order to command a view over these vast areas, it is now cus- 
tomary to post an observer up high in the air, to report all that 
goes on, and the balloon, that hitherto only known means of rising 
to any height above the earth’s surface, has been brought into the 
field. So important have the results of this mode of reconnaissance 
been found that nearly every military nation has adopted such 
an apparatus as a regular part of its equipment. France, the native 
land of the balloon, has a large establishment, not only in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, but at many other military, and even naval, 
centres; Germany, Russia, Austria, and Italy have their balloon de- 
tachments, so have Spain, Holland, and Denmark, and even Japan 
has recently ordered an equipment to be sent out from England. 
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And yet balloons are difficult machines to work practically. They 
are very delicate, and require careful handling. They need a lot of 
transport. There is a difficulty about supplying the gas, which is 
their life, their all. In early days it had to be generated in the 
field, but now a great advance has been made by the introduction 
of steel tubes, in which the ready-made hydrogen can be compressed 
to within a hundredth part of its bulk. Even then a great many 
tubes are required, and they are necessarily of heavy make so as to 
be safe and strong. Several waggons must therefore be taken to 
transport the simplest balloon equipment, and many more must be 
pushed forward in reserve to replenish the consumption of gas. 
‘hen there is another great enemy to the captive balloon, and that 
is wind. On a windy day it will sway about so greatly as to render 
careful observation impossible, even if it can be got to ascend to 
any height at all. The stronger the wind the more powerful, and 
therefore the larger a balloon should be. But the larger the balloon, 
the greater its weight, and the weight of the tackle required to hold it. 
A. balloon also forms a capacious target for an enemy, and, though 
difficult to hit at long range, it must be kept at a good distance 
out of harm’s way (two, to two and a half, miles is the limit laid 
down), since one bullet-hole, even though it may not at once dis- 
able the air-vessel, yet probably will, sooner or later, waste all that 
precious volume of gas. 

With the idea of overcoming these difficulties, and obtaining an 
efficient machine to enable a man to rise to a height in the air to 
overlook the surrounding country, I started some years ago devising 
a suitable apparatus for the purpose. Various suggestions have been 
made for the improvement of the balloon, and enabling it to be 
efficient in windy weather, but I determined at the outset to do 
away altogether with that fickle and troublesome element, gas. 
Aérial machines furnished with screw propellers could doubtless 
be made to ascend, but then again heavy transport would be 
required to carry the engines and fuel for working them. Then 
my thoughts soon turned to that simple toy, the kite, and on that 
well-known principle I based my new machine. Thus the wind, 
which is so detrimental to ballooning, now became my friend and 
helpmate. Yet, let me at once explain I do not consider it an 
absolute necessity. As a school-boy runs to get his kite to rise, so 
this aérial apparatus may be towed by running men or horses, and 
so caused to ascend in calm weather. After some years of 
experimenting with small kites of all shapes and forms, I increased 
the size till | made one thirty feet high. At length I arrived at a 
shape and adjustment of tackle such that practically removed 
all unsteadiness and liability to capsize. That awkward appen- 
dage, the tail, was discarded, and by increasing the number of 
33* 
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kites, steadiness and ease of manipulation were increased. And 
now I think the apparatus is at last approaching the practical 
stage. 

The latest machine consists of a varying number (usually four to 
six) of sails, of a flattened hexagonal shape, looking not unlike the 
square sails of a ship. These are connected, one behind the other, 
to the ground line, from which latter is suspended a basket car. 
A parachute is spread out above the car in case of accident. The 
number of kites used depends upon the strength of the wind, and 
thus, the stronger the pressure, the less is the area presented, so 
that the strain on the retainmg ropes is always about the same. This 
apparatus has now been tried on a number of occasions and under 
many different circumstances of weather, and, although through 
lack of wind, or rather insufficiency of kite-power, it has occa- 
sionally not lifted as well as I should have liked, and frequent mis- 
haps, the results of inexperience, have occurred, yet on the whole 
it has behaved very well, and has generally carried its man easily 
and steadily to a considerable height. I have myself been lifted 
over a hundred feet high, and had I not been firmly held down by 
a rope I might have risen much higher. Never once have I 
experienced the least uncomfortable motion. When the car has 
been let up to the full extent of the rope, equivalent to a height of 
some 400 ft., it has invariably floated steadily and well. The ropes 
and tackle have, with a few exceptions easily remedied, always 
stood their work well, and those seeing the apparatus for the first 
time have generally expressed surprise at the ease and steadiness 
with which it ascends and remains aloft. 

Now this machine packs up into two bundles, twelve feet long, 
and a small basket of ropes, each of which can be easily carried 
by one man. A very few minutes are required to unpack and set 
up the apparatus. The whole paraphernalia, including all ropes, 
canvas, poles, basket, spare gear, and covers, actually weighs 
but 110 lb., and I have no doubt but that this weight might, if 
necessary, be considerably diminished. So that the transport is 
reduced to a veritable minimum. The entire apparatus weighs 
but little more than one tube of gas for a balloon (of which at least 
fifty would be required to raise, one man). Again the system of 
kites forms but a very small target, since, except when viewed 
from the base of the retaining line, the one point where the enemy 
is least likely to be, they only present a thin edge to view. In 
their fullest phase they expose but a fraction of the disc of a 
balloon. Moreover, the sails can be riddled with shot with impu- 
nity, and if the framework is smashed by a bullet or shell, five 
minutes should suffice to have it spliced and in order again. 

The machine is started thus. The kites are opened out and laid 
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on the ground and connected together. The main ground line is 
attached, and the car, with its parachute, is fixed in place. The 
pilot kite is let up to its full height, so that one is enabled to 
judge, by its pull, of the strength of the wind. Its line then being 
attached to the next kite, the whole system is carried aloft, each 
car “ drawing” as it gets clear of the ground, the car being held 
down. The aéronaut then gets into the basket, and the “ regulator 
line” is pulled taut, which causes the kites to bring their full power 
into play, and the whole thing rises, lifting the car straight up. 
By means of the regulator, of which the man in the car has control, 
the ascent can be graduated to a nicety, so that at any moment he 
can lower himself, quickly or slowly, to the ground again. It isa 
beautiful motion, this floating in mid-air, and the ability to regulate 
the ascent gives great confidence: a factor decidedly wanting in a 
balloon, when you rise right up without being able to stop or 
descend, except with the assistance of those below. 

On the whole, then, though not yet quite perfected, I think we 
may say that sufficient evidence has been gained to show that, with 
a very little improvement, the invention should undoubtedly prove 
serviceable. 

Such an apparatus, having been devised, having grown into 
existence, having been successfully tested, and found efficient, may 
therefore be looked upon as a new machine, a new member of the 
vast body of modern inventions. It must, therefore, in due time 
be christened and given a name. First, one naturally alludes to it 
as a kite. But it is not a kite, for it consists essentially of a nwmber 
of buoyant sails. Then, if we look in a dictionary, we find the 
word “kite” defined as ‘a light frame of wood and paper con- 
structed for flying in the air for the amusement of boys.” Can an 
apparatus, perhaps composed of steel rods, covered with calico or 
silk, and which, though doubtless still causing much entertainment 
to a juvenile audience, is hardly constructed for this purpose, be 
included under that definition? ‘Then, again, a kite, as we know 
it, is usually constructed more or less pear-shaped, with a long tail 
of paper bows or caps, which is supposed to be essential to its 
proper flight. This, then, is very different to the almost square, 
sail-like, tailless units of the new apparatus. 

On the whole, then, I think we can hardly consider the term 
“ kite” as describing the new machine, and a fresh word altogether 
must be coined. A vast number of appellations, including deriva- 
tives from Greek and Latin, some ugly, some complicated, some un- 
pronounceable, have occurred to me; but, on the whole, I think it is 
simplest to call the apparatus an “air-car,” since it is the car that 
is all-important, and which is supported by kites, parachutes, sails, 
or whatever we like to call them. 
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And now let us consider to what extent this new machine fulfils 
our requirements. Though most authorities agree that such an 
appliance might be of use to supplement an aéronautical equip- 
ment, I have been rather taken to task for suggesting that it could 
altogether oust the captive balloon. There are possibly some few 
occasions when the wind is too light to raise a man, and when 
towing may be impracticable owing to the obstruction of trees or 
other reasons. But how often are such circumstances likely to 
occur ? 

Wind is very variable, and statistics show that its pressure is 
so inconstant from day to day, from month to month, that it seems 
useless to quote figures about how many days are likely to be calm, 
and how many windy; but, speaking from experience, I think I 
should be on the safe side if I say that on an average, out of six 
days, not more than one is likely to be too calm for the kites, but 
that certainly at least one will be too windy for the balloon, the 
remaining four days being favourable for both. Supposing now 
that both kinds of apparatus are taken. Then as the balloon 
requires time to fill, and great care to be taken of it, &c., the air- 
car, supposing it to be found equally efficacious, would surely be 
used in preference when any doubt existed as to which to employ. 
This means that, even neglecting the towing, the kites would be used 
on at least five days out of six. The question then remains: 
Would a general prefer to take half-a-dozen waggon loads of 
apparatus about with him to be certain of being able to ascend at 
any time, or would he rather have one pack-horse load with the 
possibility that, say once in a week, his apparatus would be useless? 
I believe myself that in any country where there was the least 
difficulty about transport (and where is there not?) he would 
probably prefer the latter alternative. There is one more fact in 
favour of the air-car. When no wind whatever is blowing, there 
is usually a mist or huge cloud hanging about. This would render 
useless, or greatly lessen, the value of any aérial observation. So 
that the balloon’s only day is the one least favourable for procur- 
ing good results. 

I must be pardoned if I appear over sanguine as to the possible 
attainments of this new apparatus, but it must be conceded that I 
have probably given much more thought to the matter than anyone 
else. Lord Methuen the other day dubbed me Counsel for the 
defence of Kites, and as such I am bound to plead their cause, and 
state what I think them capable of doing. 

I believe there are many purposes to which the air-car may be 
applied which are impracticable for a balloon. Firstly, being so 
light and portable, it may be sent off to accompany scouting 
cavalry, a service hardly possible for a balloon. This is very im- 
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portant, since scouting, or searching for the enemy, is a réle for 
which such an appliance is specially suitable. Then, there being 
no inflammable gas, there is no reason why rifles, or even machine 
guns, should not be fired from the car. It thus becomes difficult 
to foresee what limits can be put to the use of an apparatus 
which might be made so light that each man could almost carry 
on his own back, an aérial coracle to lift him high above the 
heads of hisenemy. The transport of a balloon section is composed 
of six waggons, which, if loaded with air-cars instead, could carry 
enough apparatus to lift 150 men! There is no reason why a 
rope a couple of miles long should not be used; and if only the 
wind blows in the right direction, or if a point to windward can 
be attained, a position may be taken up right over the enemy’s 
heads whence explosives could be dropped on desirable spots. 

Besides these, there are innumerable other uses, some minor, 
some important, to which it may be applied. Not only is it the 
army which may be assisted. At sea, where the wind is usually 
steadier, and where there are neither trees nor buildings to interfere 
with the lines, there is, I believe, a great scope for the air-car. 
Floating high above a man-of-war (by which it might be towed in 
calms), a distant view could be obtained, in which the enemy’s ships 
could be descried at vast distances. And during an action, is it too 
much to suppose that the machine might be floated over a hostile 
vessel to discharge a torpedo from above ? 

Turning now to more peaceable ideas. As a means of rescue from 
shipwreck, a kite has often been suggested, but seldom utilized. A 
simplified air-car could be stowed away with the greatest of ease 
on the deck of any ship, and might prove of supreme importance 
in case of disaster. There are also many purposes in civil life to 
which the invention may be applied; but it may be getting some- 
what wearisome to continue such a list of future possibilities, so I 
will leave them to the cogitations of the imaginative. 

It is a pity that in this so-called miserable life of ours we have 
always to consider that wretched question of filthy lucre. It is one 
which ought to have no place in the minds of soldiers, at all events, 
when purchasing their outfit. But, unfortunately, a soldier is but 
a servant and slave of that mean, tight-fisted gentleman, the tax- 
payer, and his even more miserly representative, the Treasury. 
New inventions are often brought forward which, if adopted, might 
add greatly to the efficiency of the army. But the wherewithal to 
acquire the necessary article is generally wanting. So we must 
look the matter in the face, and see whether, supposing this air-car 
should prove to be an efficient acquisition to our powers of offence 
and defence, we can, as a nation, afford to adopt it. Let us con- 
sider the necessary outlay. I am unable to give any exact figures 
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as to the cost of the machine, as my own hours of labour would be 
one of the chief items. Nevertheless, great accuracy will hardly be 
necessary if I say that I believe a complete machine could be made 
at a Government yard for about five pounds.* The cost of main- 
tenance would be but a trifle. No special outlay would be neces- 
sary for the requisite plant for the manufacturer. It may be men- 
tioned that our present balloon establishment costs us about £3,000 
a year. Can we, then, as one of the leading Powers of Europe, 
afford, say, £20 to thoroughly investigate and completely put to the 
test this, as I think, promising invention, bearing in mind that it is 
possible that by its adoption we may be saved spending the £3,000 
a year on balloons? 

And now to sum up. We have here a machine capable of lifting 
a man safely to a height, which has very many advantages over a 
balloon. It is infinitely more portable ; it is infinitely less costly. 
It requires no reserve supplies, and is not precluded from ascending 
by too much wind. It is practically invulnerable, and it promises 
to be of use in many circumstances rendering a balloon imprac- 
ticable. 

No possible objections—except, perhaps, lack of wind—have 
been raised to its employment by those who have gone into the 
matter. Others, who say it is incompatible with safety, liable to 
turn over in mid-air, or not strong enough to withstand a strong 
wind, have never seen or had much experience with the machine. 
There are some, I fear, who say they would be afraid to go up in 
it: but, if the results prove it to be of use to an army in the field, I 
hope no British officer would seriously bring forward this as a plea 


against its employment. 
B. BapEN PowELL. 


* It is immaterial if this estimate is wrong by 100 per cent. 


INVESTORS AND THEIR MONEY. 


THE long-expected revival of trade is at last with us. The most 
inveterate pessimist must admit that. Reports from the great 
centres of industry—the Clearing Houses, the Board of Trade 
returns, railway trattics, and the rise in the prices of commodities, 
all point to a genuine improvement. Agriculture alone seems un- 
able to raise its head out of the slough of despond into which it 
has sunk. The trade recovery is not a very startling one so far, 
but after the dismal experiences of the last few years business 
men are prone to be thankful for small mercies. At least the long- 
continued paralysis of credit has been removed, the spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise has revived, and capital is ready to welcome any 
fresh outlet for its employment. 

What is likely to be the extent and duration of the present 
improvement? Are we going to witness a recovery from the 
collapse of 1890 similar to those which followed the other com- 
mercial crises of the last fifty years? The question is too wide a 
one to be fully treated in the short space of a magazine article, 
but a few points may be considered which have an important bear- 
ing upon it. The chief perplexity of capital in these days is to 
find satisfactory openings. The old outlets are for the :ost part 
filled up. The younger countries have as many railways as they want 
or can afford to pay for, and a gigantic field for industrial enter- 
prise is thus closed to the present generation. Many of these 
countries are encumbered with debt, and with the accumulations 
of the bad business and the unprofitable ventures of the past 
decade. Nor are railways the only industries which seem of late 
years to have reached the limits of profitable expansion. The 
waste places of the earth have been filled up, and for the present, 
at least, the world’s constructive work seems nearly completed. 
Ours has been a mighty age of material development, and enter- 
prise has at length been compelled to call a halt until, perhaps, 
some new great discovery or invention gives it a fresh impulse. 
The power of labour and its ever-increasing demands constitute 
another serious drag upon business undertakings. Competition, 
the perfection of modern machinery, and increased facilities of 
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transport, cause the production of the necessaries of life to out- 
strip consumption, and a constant tendency to lower prices is the 
result. Most threatening, perhaps, of all looms the danger of 
Eastern competition in markets which the West formerly had to 
itself. Our best customers in the past are being turned into active 
rivals, and it seems possible that the time may come when Western 
manufacturers may find Japan not only ousting them from the 
markets of the East, but also competing with them at home. 

As a set-off to these discouraging features, we have the opening- 
up of South Africa, which some people are sanguine enough to 
hope may have commercial results similar to those which foliowed 
the development of India. There is also a brighter prospect for 
the civilization of China, which seems to be the one great field left 
where European capital can expect to find any fresh outlet on an 
extensive scale. It is growing, however, more and more doubtful 
whether the West will be able to monopolize the benefits of China’s 
industrial exploitation, as was once hoped. Japan will probably have 
her full share of any business that is offering. Lastly, there is 
reason to anticipate a largely augmented output of the precious 
metals, owing to the discovery of new gold-fields and to improved 
methods of treating gold and silver ores, which (with all deference 
to the opponents of the “quantitative theory” of money) must 
surely tend to cause a rise in prices. A year ago we were threatened 
with the dire consequences of an alleged appreciation of gold, but 
now we are told to beware of the coming glut of gold, and of the 
wild outbreak of speculation which will inevitably follow it. 

While the field of investment is thus becoming relatively cur- 
tailed, capital continues to accumulate. The savings of this coun- 
try, in particular, are so enormous that the British investor is at his 
wits’ end to know what to do with his money. The sorrows of the 
unfortunate rich man in search of investments are getting almost 
as pathetic as those of the needy who have nothing to invest. It 
is not in human nature to be content with two-and-a-half per cent., 
and, if it were, there are not enough first-class securities to meet 
the demand. Already many people think that we are within 
measurable distance of the time when Consols will be bought to 
pay a bare two per cent. Hence we are driven to scatter our 
money to the uttermost parts of the earth, and to saddle foreign 
communities with debts which they are nearly always willing to 
contract, but sometimes unable to pay. Financially, we are the 
world’s milch-cow. Everybody wants to draw off some of our 
money, and the fatal facilities for borrowing which we have ac- 
corded to the colonies, and to countries like Portugal and the 
South American Republics, have only too often been attended by 
disastrous results. As a friend of mine recently remarked to me, 
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“Great Britain has debauched the financial conscience of the 
world.” Beyond question English capital has much to answer for 
in encouraging governmental and municipal extravagance and 
corruption abroad. The reckless way in which we lend our money 
to foreign and colonial States and Corporations both causes and 
aggravates financial crises, such as those which overtook Australia 
and the Argentine Republic a few yearsago. The banks and great 
issuing houses encouraged, rather than restrained, the borrowings 
of these countries because of the large profits they made out of 
their issues, and their appeals for capital met with only too ready 
a response from investors, who seem possessed of a mysterious 
faith in the power of a State to fulfil its obligations however 
onerous they may be. I heard lately of a settlement which, in 
addition to the usual statutory trust investments, empowered the 
trustees to invest in all Colonial or foreign Government securities 
—and nothing else! People apparently forget that a State is, 
after all, only an aggregation of individuals, and that a lender's 
ultimate security is simply the industry of its people and the 
honesty of those who rule them. To take a single example, it 
was manifest eight or ten years ago that the financial burdens of 
Uruguay and the Argentine were becoming preposterously heavy, 
yet they were permitted, nay, incited, to go on piling up the debts 
which finally brought about the collapse of 1890. The foreign and 
Colonial issues of the firm of Baring alone amounted in six years 
to £85,000,000; and default has already been made upon over 
£35,000,000 of these issues. 

These considerations have a direct bearing upon the subject 
of English investments in the Australasian Colonies. Over 
£300,000,000 of British capital is invested in Australia and 
New Zealand alone, so that the magnitude of our stake in these 
countries is in itself a sufficient reason why we should closely examine 
the nature of our security. Their total population is under four 
millions, or less than seventy per cent. of that of London. The 
debt of New South Wales is £48 9s. 11d., that of New Zealand 
£57 17s. 4d., of Victoria £39 2s. 7d.,and of Queensland £70 17s. 6d. 
per head of population. For the purposes of a rough comparison 
with other English-speaking communities, I may mention that the 
debt of Great Britain is £17 lls. 8d., and that of the United 
States £4 3s. 3d. per head. Of course it must be borne in mind 
that in the Colonies public revenue has to bear the burden of 
works which in England would fall upon the local rates, and that 
some of the loans are expended on works yielding a more or less 
regular return, which must be deducted from the annual interest 
charge payable by the Government. Nevertheless, when all deduc- 
tions are made on this score, the debt of the Colonies still seems 
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enormous, and they have already recommenced borrowing on an 
extensive scale. The question, therefore, which the British in- 
vestor ought to consider, but which he can seldom be induced to 
face, is whether these communities, in view of their colossal debts 
and exiguous populations, have not already reached or over- 
stepped the limits of safety. I know that a patriotic, if some- 
what vague, notion prevails that a British Colony will never de- 
fault, though it is not clear where the money is to come from if 
the colonists find their obligations growing too onerous, and John 
Bull, tired at length of lending, buttons up his pockets. Nor can 
I forget that about two years ago Colonial Government stocks 
were for a time unsaleable, in market phrase, and holders were 
growing apprehensive about their interest. Investors, however, 
have short memories, and New South Wales was able the other 
day to borrow £4,000,000 at slightly over three per cent., and even 
Victorian stock cannot, as I write, be bought to pay more than 
£3 7s. Od. per cent. on the capital invested. I venture to say that 
this is rating the security of Colonial bonds unduly high. 

The chief danger to Australasian credit has always been the 
power of the Trade Unions and the Labour Party. The Govern- 
ment is carried on upon the lines of State Socialism,* and with a 
view to make the country a paradise for the working-man. State 
railways, State irrigation and other works, which may or may not 
be “ reproductive,” but which certainly do not earn the interest on 
the capital raised for their construction, have been carried out 
largely with an eye to the needs of party politicians. Rival can- 
didates outbid one another for public favour out of money borrowed 
from the mother country. State employment must be found for 
out-of-works, or their votes will be lost. Labour asks for short 
hours, high wages, the discouragement of immigration, and pro- 
tective tariffs, and its demands are granted. The result is that 
there is less incentive to work, ideas of self-help and self-reliance 
are undermined : the population, considering that Australia is a 
young country with vast undeveloped resources, grows but slowly, 
and becomes more and more concentrated in the big towns ; while, 
as all these political luxuries of the working-man cost money, 
huge sums are borrowed from the British capitalist. The drift of 
Socialism is inevitably towards the contraction of large debts, and 
the natural temptation of the populace to borrow becomes irresist- 
ible when so complaisant a creditor as Great Britain is at hand. 
The State, the fairy godmother, distributes her favours to a grateful 
proletariat with lavish hand, and John Bull, the rich uncle, sup- 

* For an admirable essay on this question see “State Socialism in the Antipodes,” 


by Mr. C, Fairfield, in A Plea for Liberty; also an article by the Hon. J. W. 
Forteseue, in A Policy of Free Exchange. 
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plies the wherewithal. But it is possible that with time his com- 
plaisance may be exhausted. He is mortgagee of the entire 
Continent, and sooner or later he will scrutinize more closely the 
character of his security. And if ever he begins to grow nervous 
about it, 1 doubt whether even that “fund of altruistic feeling” 
which, according to Mr. Benjamin Kidd, is the special heritage 
of us moderns, will induce him to put his hand in his pocket 
merely to further ambitious schemes of experimental Socialism. 
Put briefly, the question is this—Can the colonists continue to 
pay their way without further borrowings? Suppose, for instance, 
that this country were engaged in a European war, in which case 
our loans would cease. Would the Australasian democracies be will- 
ing, would they be able, to make the necessary sacrifices in order 
to meet obligations which in bad times might become too onerous 
to be borne? Is there not a danger that the colonial working-man 
may come to regard his British creditor as a Shylock whose 
demands ought to, nay must, be resisted? According to the 
Melbourne correspondent of The Economist, the Victorian railway 
employés,who fairly represent the working-classes, are openly advocat- 
ing repudiation by suggesting that the public debt of the Colony 
shall be converted into 3 per cents. As Dr.Charles Pearson, the great 
apologist for Australian State Socialism, observes in his work, 
National Life and Character, “the only real guarantee of a debt 
is national character”; or, as Mr. Fortescue more brilliantly puts 
it, “a State’s promise to pay is a people’s promise to work.” But 
critics of the colonists assure us that their national character has 
been greatly demoralized and enervated by the socialistic pamper- 
ing of their Governments; and it would be strange indeed were it 
otherwise. It should be remembered that the collapse of 1893, 
and the causes which led up to it, were clearly indicated by shrewd 
observers several years ago, and similar voices* are raised in warn- 
ing now. Said Mr. Fairfield, in 1891, “Colonial State Socialism 
revolves in a sort of circle, and the same sequence presents itself at 
whatever point we inspect it. Politicians sanction and float loans, 
to providg employment for their patrons on pleasant terms ; local 
banks and credit institutions make use of the proceeds of State 
borrowing to ‘ finance’ building societies, importers, manufacturers, 
tradesmen, and private speculators, who in turn give credit to work- 
ing-men for goods, or for land and houses bought by them at 
inflation prices out of their savings. Neither shop debts, interest, 
nor instalments on purchases of land and houses can be paid unless 
wages are good, and work on political railways and ‘useful public 
* In particular, the bitter and persistent attacks of Mr. A. J. Wilson in The 


Investors’ Review, though they lose somewhat of their force from their want of 
restraint, afford much food for serious reflection. 
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works’ plenty. These pleasant practices grow upon the community 
like opium-eating. Ministers, therefore, dare not hold their hand, 
or stop borrowing, lest the whole top-heavy fabric of State Social- 
ism should come toppling down about their ears.” 

Prophecy, as we all know, is the most gratuitous form of error, 
and the writer for one would be sorry to give a decided opinion 
upon the vexed question of Colonial solvency in the event of their 
being unable to continue borrowing. If we could trust the 
Government balance-sheets, there would be less cause for anxiety. 
But the miserable story of the Victorian bogus surplus of 1889, 
told by Mr. Fairfield and enlarged on by Mr. Fortescue, shakes 
our faith in the reliability of these documents ; and it now appears 
that Victoria has accumulated during the last five years a deficit 
of £4,300,000. Mr. Fortescue tells us that a New South Wales 
Treasurer has confessed that “the Colonial Treasurer is practically 
powerless to control the finances: he is liable at any moment to 
have accounts to meet of the very existence of which he was un- 
aware.” In the face of an admission like this it is difficult to be 
sanguine. I sincerely hope, and on the whole am inclined to be- 
lieve, that the Colonies will eventually be able to pay their way. 
Matters are mending in Australia, the increase in exports being 
distinctly gratifying, but their facilities for borrowing ought most 
certainly to be curtailed. The high prices of Colonial stocks show 
that optimistic views now prevail in England concerning them ; 
but investors should remember that these securities have their 
“seamy ” as well as their attractive side. They should discriminate 
between the loans of the various Colonies, giving, perhaps, the pre- 
ference to those of New South Wales. 

Another once favourite field of investment, America, is now 
somewhat under a cloud. The recklessness and malpractices of 
American railroad managers, the eternal currency question which 
has given rise to so much flatulent controversy, and the difficulties 
of the United States Treasury, have combined to create a deep- 
rooted feeling of distrust in the minds of European capitalists. 
The Government of the United States is its own banker, a business 
which, as Mr. Secretary Carlisle says, it ought never to have entered 
into; and it lacks the power to protect its gold by raising its rate 
of discount. The currency, moreover, is redundant and inelastic, 
and when once issued cannot be withdrawn or contracted accord- 
ing to the requirements of the people. Add to this the extrava- 
gance of the Government, which spends over £30,000,000 a year 
on pensions alone, and the vast sums which America has to remit 
annually to Europe—in excess, as a rule, of her favourable trade 
balance—and it is not surprising that gold leaves the country, and 
that the Treasury is depleted. The fear is that, with gold being 
continually exported, and Europe investing in American securities 
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on a smaller scale than heretofore, they may be unable to keep the 
vast mass of silver and paper money created by the Bland and 
Sherman Acts at par; and that if, as lately seemed possible, gold 
goes to a premium, the crisis of 1893 will be renewed. No doubt 
the danger is a real one, yet I cannot help thinking that the prac- 
tical genius of the American people will sooner or later find them 
a way out of their difficulties, and that remedies will be found for 
such of their financial ills as admit of cure. The “soft money ” or 
silver craze is subsiding, and with better times in view the nation 
as a whole is unlikely to scare foreign capital away by any fresh 
experiments in economic heresy. 

Probably the English investor is disturbed much less by the 
currency troubles than by his dislike of American financial 
methods. If a broker suggests to his client a purchase of a United 
States railway bond, he is apt to be met by the prompt reply, 
“Nothing American for me, thank you.” For this feeling of dis- 
trust the Americans have largely themselves to thank. The 
memory of the numerous receiverships and the abominable swindles 
of the last five-and-twenty years will not readily be effaced. Yet 
they are hardly likely to be repeated in the future to the same 
extent. The power of the railway “bosses” is less absolute than 
formerly. Greater publicity is now given to their dealings, and 
European representation and voting powers are better organized. 
We may hope, too, in spite of the recent failure of the reform party 
in New York, that public opinion in America is setting its face 
more resolutely against dishonesty in high places. Too much may 
be imade of the low standard of commercial morality on the other 
side of the Atlantic. No doubt it leaves much to be desired, but 
the country is prodigiously rich, and, as a set-off to its defects, we 
should remember that the population of America is sixteen times 
as great as that of all Australia, and that its leading characteristics 
are immense energy and industry, and a vigorous individualism 
which stands out in favourable contrast with the socialistic tenden- 
cies of the Colonials. 

Ordinary investors in American railroad securities, who are not 
in touch with the stock markets, should confine themselves to the 
better class of mortgage bonds. The shares should be left severely 
alone. Some few have consistently paid dividends in the past, and 
may continue to do so, but experience shows that the risk run by 
the investor is too great. The large majority of the shares are now 
mere gambling counters, though not a few of these were once con- 
sidered desirable investments. Now and again they mount to giddy 
heights on remote prospects of future dividends ; but on those rare 
occasions when the shareholder’s anticipation becomes fruition, and 
he receives a return upon his capital, his stock usually behaves as 

though smitten with some dire plague, and falls incontinently. 
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One of the humours of the market is that the dividend is often 
paid by the shareholder in bankrupt properties, in the shape of a 
stiff assessment amounting, perhaps, to a hundred per cent., or 
more, of the market value of his shares. 

On the other hand, the better secured mortgage bonds of the 
large railroads offer one of the most promising fields for invest- 
ment at the present time. I admit that a certain risk attaches to 
all but the very best of them, but absolute safety and four per cent. 
are not obtainable in these days. The British capitalist has on 
balance made enormous profits out of these bonds in the past, and 
they seem likely to appreciate further in future. If we contrast 
them with other investments yielding a similar rate of interest, 
there can be no possible comparison between the security offered 
by a first-class American railroad bond and that of a Colonial 
Government loan. During the panic of 1893, which overwhelmed 
Australia and the United States alike, while Colonial stocks were 
almost unsaleable (for instance, Queensland 34 per cents., now 
standing at 106, fell to about 70) the prices of good American rail- 
way bonds hardly moved, and their safety was never for a moment 
questioned. Yet many trusts and settlements authorize invest- 
ments in the worse security to the exclusion of the better, and a 
movement is actually now on foot to include Colonial loans in the 
list of statutory trust investments. 

It seems a pity that people do not put more of their money into 
commercial enterprises in this country. I can never fathom the 
fascination which foreign ventures seem to have for the moneyed 
Englishman, or understand why he is so prone to embark his sav- 
ings in wild-cat schemes abroad while overlooking sound and guing 
concerns at home. More attention should, I think, be paid to the 
preference and ordinary shares of good industrial undertakings of 
various kinds. Personally, I would much rather entrust my money 
to a competent board of experienced English business men than 
lend it to Argentine or Colonial politicians. In either case the in- 
vestor’s only real security is the industry, the good faith, and good 
management of those who have the use of his money, and I| think 
these qualities flourish fully as well at home as abroad. 

More than ordinary care and discrimination are needed in these 
days by those who have money to invest. Risks should, of course, 
be spread, and not too much put in any one security or class of 
securities. People should learn to think and judge for themselves, 
or else content themselves with a low rate of interest. A little 
wholesome scepticism acts sometimes as a wholesome corrective 
to the exuberant optimism of financial prophets. Check your in- 
formation in as many quarters as possible, and seek good, and above 
all, disinterested advice. Eschew counsellors who have axes of their 
own to grind. Do not be led astray by the glamour of big financial 
names, for the magnitude of an issuing house is no guarantee of the 
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soundness of its issues; and of late years what seemed the best 
advice has been too often proved by woful experience to have 
been the worst. Caution is all the more needful because finance 
nowadays permeates everywhere, even in quarters where its pre- 
sence is least desirable, and the devices of wire-pullers to part the 
investor and his money are as numerous as they are ingenious. 
With returning confidence, we have this year had the professional 
company promoter and trust-monger once more with us. Just as 
spring brings us the swallow and the cuckoo, so, with a revival of 
the speculative spirit, do these birds of prey issue from their hiding 
places. The piles of prospectuses which daily find their way into 
the waste-paper baskets of the British householder are sufficient 
evidence of their activity. On the other hand, the foreign loan- 
issuer is temporarily quiescent. The financial ocean is too widely 
strewn with the wreckage of his past failures for him to hope to 
get any more money out of the public for the present. Doubtless 
we shall hear more of him anon. 

As regards Trusts of the blind-pool description—which do not 
tell the shareholder what is being done with his money—finance 
and promoting companies, et hoc genus omne, the bitter lessons of 
the last few years appear to have been entirely thrown away. 
Investors and speculators have notoriously short memories, and 
the mad rush to buy the shares in the so-called “ Banks” of 
Messrs. Robinson and Barnato show that the public have not yet 
learned wisdom. In all probability they never will. 

Trusts under their various aliases and disguises play such an 
important part in the financial economy of the City, and the mar- 
ket is being flooded with such a deluge of them, that a few words 
on this now somewhat hackneyed subject may be excused. The 
idea of a Trust in its inception was that the small investor might 
enjoy the benefit of the wisdom and experience of skilled financiers, 
who, by distributing risks and spreading the money entrusted to 
them over a variety of securities, would give him a greater return 
upon his capital than he could hope to secure by the exercise of 
his own unaided judgment. It was a beautiful theory, but its 
practical workings have been disastrous in the extreme. No 
doubt there are Trusts which are ably and honestly conducted, 
and such combinations, in the hands of business men of experience 
and repute, may be a convenient means of uniting capital and 
consolidating interests that might otherwise clash. But Trusts 
formed, as they too often are, to take over unsaleable stocks, and 
administered, perhaps, by men who finger fat commissions for 
“introducing” business and palming off rubbish on an ignorant 
public,—these are simply dust-bins for the reception of the finan- 
cial refuse of over-ambitious or embarrassed speculators. I once 
VOL. XXVI, 34 
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had the privilege of seeing the schedule of investments of that 
fine financial “ baby,” the late Industrial and General Trust, which 
was floated with a capital of £5,000,000. It was a soul-saddening, 
but most instructive, document ; and I don’t think that anybody who 
read it would ever want to put his money into a blind-pool Trust. 
There is something curiously artless in the way in which people 
will entrust enormous sums of money to bodies of strangers, not 
all of them famed for scrupulosity, to speculate with at their own 
sweet will. More incomprehensible still seems the surprise of 
these innocent folk when they wake up one fine morning to find 
that their blind-pool has collapsed, and the greater part of their 
money gone. They overlook the obvious fact that a bundle of 
rotten securities does not make one good security, even when 
dignified with a high-sounding title and administered by an 
“ influential ” board. 

The public mind needs enlightening, and the public conscience 
requires awakening, concerning the seamy side of City finance. 
Ordinary folk cannot be expected to master the intricacies and 
complexities, the wheels within the wheels, of our modern finan- 
cial machinery, which has been brought to such a high state of 
perfection during the last ten years. They are puzzled by the 
mysterious processes of stock manipulation; the riggings, corner- 
ings, liquidations, reconstructions, amalgamations, and share-split- 
tings; the frequent bolsterings and patchings up of rottenness, and 
the multiplication of subsidiary or “ unloading ” companies which 
hold each other’s shares and securities, and prop one another up 
like so many nine-pins, until, perhaps, they finally fall all of a heap 
together. Investors cannot always distinguish between markets 
whose movements are regulated by the free play of investment 
supply and demand, and those whose strength is artificial and 
dependent on “inside” support, and the manipulation of wire- 
pullers. But they should at least think for themselves, and endea- 
vour to master the salient characteristics of undertakings in which 
they embark their savings. They should satisfy themselves of the 
character and capacity of the men in charge of those undertakings, 
and bring them to book if they abuse the confidence reposed in 
them. Company promoters, whose machinations have in the past 
wrought widespread loss and misery, ought to find the sphere of 
their powers for mischief curtailed, instead of being rewarded with 
seats in Parliament and other signal marks of public favour. 
Things have got to a pretty pass when a South African millionaire 
who recently floated off upon the public a gigantic Trust of the 
pig-in-a-poke order at a high premium, is honoured by an official 
Lord Mayor’s banquet and the lieutenancy of the City of London. 
The state of the English and European bourses, and the suicides 
of eighteen speculators in Paris and Lyons alone offer, as I write, 
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a striking commentary upon the beneficent action of this saviour of 
the City and his brother financiers ! 

As regards the class of professional promoters, they should be 
regarded in their true light as anti-social pests, who trade upon 
the ignorance, the cupidity, and stupidity of average human 
nature. One of the social and legislative problems of the future 
will be how best to clip the wings of these birds of prey, as well 
as to check the ravages of the larger financial carnivora. The 
juggleries of the stock-markets, the immense power wielded by 
skilful manipulators, and the vast wealth concentrated in the hands 
of a few adventurers, are growing to be a grave social danger. 
They furnish socialistic and revolutionary propagandists with their 
most effective weapons of attack, and the reckless gambling spirit 
which they engender is a constant menace to commercial stability. 
Already the lessons of the panics of the last five years have been 
forgotten ; the insensate mining speculation is bearing its inevit- 
able fruits, and the same old miserable story of ruinous losses, 
bolsterings, and bankruptcies, is once more being told over again. 

Will it ever be possible, under existing conditions, to protect 
the investing lamb from the depredations of the Company-pro- 
moting and Trust-mongering wolf? We may well doubt it. The 
fool and his money will still be parted, whatever laws are made. 
Certainly the milk-and-watery suggestions of the Board of Trade 
Committee to inquire into the workings of the Companies Acts 
will not help us much, as Mr. Hartley Withers pointed out in the 
September number of this Review. The eminent experts in com- 
pany matters who dominated the Committee seem so terribly 
afraid of shaking the weak nerves of the “honest director”; who, 
if he be honest, can surely be trusted to take care of himself. 
More stringent legislation than they recommend is needed. The 
fact that about one-half of the companies registered during the 
last few years have come to an untimely end is a sufficient proof 
of this proposition. The criminal law, to begin with, requires 
strengthening, and it ought to be put in motion more frequently than 
now, when the supineness of those in authority sometimes allows 
cases of the grossest fraud to go unpunished. If we can but lay a 
rogue here and there by the heels it is always something gained ; 
while, even if a conviction is not obtained, much good may be 
done by throwing light upon the machinations of promoters. It 
is idle, no doubt, to suppose that mankind will ever be deterred 
from speculating, which is, after all, in moderation, a more or less 
harmless form of amusement. But, if the world will gamble, all 
practicable measures should be taken to prevent some of the 
parties to the game from playing with the ace up their sleeve. 


Hucu E. M. Srutrievp. 
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A GREAT SINGER'S LAST HOME. 


Nor the least of the many charms of a journey in the bye-ways of 
Italy is the remembrance of the attraction that the country has 
possessed during centuries for so many distinguished Englishmen. 
The ordinary tourist, who hurries from Milan to Genoa, from Genoa 
to Florence, and on to Rome and Naples, is apt to associate Italy 
solely with its classical or medizeval surroundings, and it is not until 
the traveller becomes infected with that “ Italian fever,’ which 
causes him to come back again and again to the fascinating land, 
to linger in the smaller towns, and explore the unfrequented villages 
and deserted monasteries of the hill-country, that he begins to 
realize for how many centuries Italy has wielded its strange influence 
over his fellow-countrymen, and that there is scarcely a province 
throughout the land that is not connected with some name famous 
in the annals of English history or art. An English bishop is buried 
in the nave of 8. Croce at Florence; at Viterbo an English Pope 
humbled a German Emperor, and an English prince was barbar- 
ously murdered at the high altar of the cathedral; Loretto, with 
its memories of Crashaw; Garda and Rovolon, the chosen 
retreats of Pole; Este and Lerici, so intimately associated with 
Shelley ; Ravenna and Venice with Byron; Florence, where Mil- 
ton was the honoured guest of the decadent literati of the Court of 
Cosmo II. ; these are a few of the names which rise to the mind as 
we recall the links that have bound England and Italy in an almost 
unbroken bond of friendship for so many hundred years. The list 
might be extended almost infinitely, and it would be a pleasant 
task to go from town to town, tracing the footsteps of the many 
English who have left a more or less enduring mark in Italy, and 
upon whose lives and work the country has impressed some of its 
characteristics. A book onthe “ Italy of the English” still remains 
to be written ; to such a work the present short account of the last 
home of one of the greatest of England’s singers may be considered 
as a small contribution. 

Students of the musical history of the close of the eighteenth 
century are familiar with the name of Mrs. Billington. For 
some thirty years, at a time when the art of singing was perhaps 
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at its zenith, she reigned as one of the bright particular stars 
of the musical world. Sir Joshua immortalized her as St. Cecilia, 
and in the fulsome fashion of the day it was said that instead 
of representing her as listening to the angels, he should have 
painted the angels as silent before her; Michael Kelly, the pupil of 
Mozart, said of her, “I thought her an angel in beauty and the 
Saint Cecilia of song,” and Haydn naively recorded in his diary, 
‘She is a great genius, and all the women hate her because she is 
beautiful.” Her history is very curious, and the brilliancy of her 
career as an artist is in strange contrast to the scandals which sur- 
rounded her from her very childhood. The Georgian era was not 
a period remarkable for morality, on or off the stage, but making 
every allowance for the exaggeration of newspaper gossip, it is im- 
possible to come to the conclusion that the life of Mrs. Billington 
was remarkable for its virtue, even if the darker accusations which 
were freely brought against her are untrue. It says much for her 
personal charm that she remained from first to last a favourite with 
the public, and her fascination as a singer enabled her to triumph 
over difficulties which, even in those days, would have wrecked the 
career of a less popular artist. 

Elizabeth Billington’s father was a German musician named 
Weichsel; her mother was a singer of some celebrity, whose real 
name was Wierman, though she was generally known as Mrs. 
Weichsel. It seems certain that they were never married, for the 
register of Lambeth Church, where their daughter was married to 
James Billington in 1783, gives Wierman as the name of both 
mother and daughter. Her early life is said to have been spent 
in great wretchedness, but she developed extraordinary musical 
talent when still a child, appearing as a pianist before she was 
seven, and as a singer when she was only fourteen. Her masters 
were her father and Schroeter, the latter of whom was among the 
greatest pianists of the day; she also probably received some 
instruction from J. C. Bach, and later in her career was one of the 
last pupils of Sacchini. Before her marriage to Billington, a 
double-bass player at Drury Lane Theatre, she had published some 
harpsichord sonatas, copies of which are still occasionally found 
bearing her signature ‘“ Elizabeth Weichsel.” Her talent as a 
pianist never left her; in 1806, when Mozart’s Clemenza di 
Tito was to be produced for her benefit, at the first rehearsal she 
accompanied the whole opera at the harpsichord from the MS. 
score, besides singing her own part of Vitellia, and after her 
retirement she played a duet in public with J. B. Cramer. 

After their marriage the Billingtons went to Dublin, where she 
made her first appearance on the stage as “ Eurydice ” in Gluck’s 
opera, the “ Orfeo ” being the sopranist Tenducci. At Dublin the 
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clouds of scandal, from which she was never entirely free, began to 
gather round her. There seems now no reason to doubt the main 
facts of this period of her career as they were set forth in a disgust- 
ingly scurrilous publication, brought out (probably with the view 
of extorting blackmail) some years later. The story is sordid and 
unpleasant ; quarrels with her husband and her brother, a mixture 
of jealousy and base connivance on the part of the former, debts 
and executions, illness, and the birth and loss of her first child 
—these are the main incidents of the first years of her married life. 
Probably she was more sinned against than sinning, and the only 
redeeming feature of the business is the genuine feeling of affec- 
tion for her mother, which constantly appears in the letters that 
formed the excuse for the appearance of the abominable little book. 
Before they left Dublin, in the spring of 1786, a reconciliation took 
place between the husband and wife, and henceforth Billington 
seems to have been content to play the part of a “ mari com- 
plaisant,” and little more is heard of him until his death. 

On her return to London, Mrs. Billington was offered an engage- 
ment at Covent Garden for three nights only, but she insisted on 
appearing twelve times, at a salary of £12 a week. She was 
announced to appear on February 14th, but her Dublin fame had 
preceded her, and she came out “ by command of their Majesties,” 
as ‘‘ Rosetta” in Arne’s Love in a Village on February 13th. Her 
success was immediate, and on the expiration of her contract she 
was re-engaged for the remainder of the season at a salary of 
£1,000. Her “ genuine beauty and very unaffected and charming 
manners” won the heart of the public. Lord Mount Edgecumbe, 
one of the best judges of the day, says that her voice was sweet and 
flexible, of a fluty quality in the upper register. Her singing lacked 
feeling, and she was never a great actress, like her rival Grassini, 
but her execution was singularly neat and finished, so that “ the 
deaf would have been charmed with Grassini, while the blind must 
have been delighted with Mrs. Billington.”” The secret of her long 
career of success was undoubtedly the capacity she possessed for 
taking pains. At the end of her first season she went to Paris to 
study with Sacchini, and throughout her life she was continually 
working, and taking lessons with the best masters of the day. From 
her first appearance she found a staunch patron in the Duke of 
Cumberland, and until 1794 she sang continually at Covent Garden, 
and at all the principal concerts in London. 

Early in 1794 she left England, probably owing to the scandal 
connected with the publication of her so-called memoirs. Accom- 
panied by her husband and her brother, she travelled in Germany and 
Italy, and at Naples she appeared, through the good offices of Sir 
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William Hamilton, at the San Carlo, where her singing created an 
extraordinary impression. Here her husband died suddenly, not, 
as it was alleged, without suspicion of poison, and after a stay of 
over a year she made a sort of progress through Italy, singing at all 
the chief towns with unvarying success. At Venice her recovery from 
a severe illness was celebrated by the opera-house being illuminated 
for three nights. At Bologna Napoleon heard her, and by him she 
was introduced to Josephine, who was then at Milan. Here she 
met and married her second husband, M. (afterwards Count) 
Felissent, a handsome young Frenchman who seems to have 
followed the French army in some unexplained capacity. Scandal, 
ever busy with all that concerned her, reported him to be an im- 
postor and a rogue, and there can be no doubt that he treated her 
badly, probably because he was not content to occupy the insigni- 
ficant position which had satisfied James Billington. The pair were 
married in 1799, and at first they settled at Treviso, but two 
years had scarcely elapsed before Mrs. Billington returned to 
London, where she continued to sing until 1811. Her reappearance 
created a great stir in the musical world. The managers of both 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane tried to engage her, and eventually 
it was arranged that she should appear alternately at both houses. 
In the course of the year 1801 she is said to have made no less than 
£15,000, an immense sum for a singer to earn even in these days, 
and one which seems almost impossible at that time. 

She retired from public life in 1811, when her powers were still 
unimpaired, though she had grown very stout, and suffered much 
from ill-health. She lived for some time at Sussex House, Ful- 
ham, a villa she had formed by throwing two houses into one, 
building on to it a large concert-room. Her house was situated in 
what is now Fulham Palace Road, opposite to Brandenburg House, 
memorable for its successive connection with George Bubb Doding- 
ton, the Margravine of Anspach, and Queen Caroline. A few years 
ago the house was still standing, and its site may still be traced 
by the row of modern shops now called Sussex House Terrace. 
Here she entertained in princely style, and here (to quote a 
contemporary historian) the Duke of Sussex “ was accustomed to 
steal an hour from state and ceremony, and indulge in that humble 
seclusion which princes must find the greatest possible luxury.” 
The end of the war with France having enabled her husband to 
rejoin her in England, the influence he seems from their first 
meeting to have wielded over her revived, and she was induced to 
return with him to Italy. The establishment at Fulham was 
broken up, and in 1817 or in 1818 the Felissents returned to 
Treviso. Mrs. Billington’s enjoyment of her Italian home was but 
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short-lived, for she died, after a short illness, in the autumn of the 
latter year. 

Treviso is not a town to which many English travellers 
find their way. The most lasting impression it leaves on the 
mind is that of the rivers which flow through it, the Sile and 
Botteniga, deep, clear, rapid streams, passing over weirs and 
through mill-sluices, and edged with drooping willows, and great 
clumps of Arum lilies growing half out of the water. Though 
actually situated in the Venetian plain, the town has fewer traces 
of Venetian architecture than Vicenza or even Padua. ‘The 
narrow streets are lined with arcades, and the facades of many of 
the houses show traces of decoration in fresco or sgraffito such as 
are rare in places where the influence of Venice was strongly felt. 
The irregular Piazza dei Signori recalls Bologna more than any of 
the more northern towns; the municipal buildings which sur- 
round it have none of the grace of those in the Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele at Udine, and none of the stateliness which gives Vicenza 
a distinctive character of its own. Nevertheless, Treviso has a 
picturesqueness and individuality which make it well worth visit- 
ing. The two great churches of the town contain much that is 
interesting. A fine Titian and a good Bissolo adorn the cathedral, 
while San Niccold boasts of one of the best works of Savoldo and a 
tomb by T. Lombardo surrounded by Bellinesque frescoes, which 
is alone worth a journey to see. In the Monte di Pieta there is a 
charmingly decorated little room that has escaped the hand of the 
restorer, and in the same building is an Entombment which, whether 
or not it is by the hand of Giorgione, is a picture that no student of 
Venetian painting can afford to miss. 

The villa where Mrs. Billington spent the last year of her life is 
situated some two miles outside the town. The country is flat, 
devoted to the cultivation of maize and flax, and watered by the 
rapid streams that form small branches of the Sile and its tributary. 
In the distance are glorious views of the Alps, the spurs of which 
run down into the Venetian plain till within a short distance of the 
town. Turning off the main road a sudden bend under an arch- 
way leads into a spacious courtyard, one side of which is formed by 
the house proper, while the other sides are surrounded by stables 
and out-buildings and a delightful old-world garden. This garden 
is the chief charm of the place. Its trees have been allowed to 
grow with more luxuriance than usual in Italy, and the cut hedges 
of birch, the moss-grown statues, streams of clear water, and over- 
grown beds of brilliant flowers make it an ideal retreat from the 
glare of the hot plain and the long dusty road that bounds one side 
of the estate. 

The villa itself presents no special features to distinguish it from 
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many similar country houses in Italy. A broad passage runs 
through the length of the building, opening at each end on to the 
garden; in the middle, against the walls, stand four book-cases, 
which are still filled with the books brought by its first inhabitant 
from Italy. Uniformly bound in brown calf, it is very curious to 
see in this thoroughly Italian house a collection of the standard 
works such as usually formed what was considered a “ gentleman’s 
library ” in England at the beginning of the century. Taking down 
the volumes haphazard, the name “ Augustus Frederick,” written 
on some of the fly-leaves, recalls the house at Fulham whence they 
came, and the Royal duke who there sought a “ humble seclusion.” 
The principal living-rooms are all on the ground floor, opening on 
one side from the central passage, and on the other leading to the 
garden. One of these rooms is hung with portraits of the Felissent 
family, prominent among which is that of Mrs. Billington’s husband, 
whose handsome features are manifest in spite of the ghastly want 
of art of the painter. Painted in the same atrocious style are his 
second wife and her children, while high up on the wall is a three- 
quarter length of the great singer herself as she must have appeared 
towards the end of her life, fat and unprepossessing enough, but 
with a good-natured expression that is not without a life-like charm. 
This picture is far superior to the others in the room, and may well 
have been executed by Lawrence or some of his contemporaries. 

At the top of the house, ina poorly-furnished bedroom, is a large 
cupboard crammed full of music, manuscript and printed. This 
evidently formed the stock-library of the great singer. Band-parts, 
bravura airs from obsolete operas, glees and part-songs, are all 
muddled together in hopeless confusion, covered with the dust of 
eighty years. Drawing them out at random copies of her childish 
harpsichord sonatas come to light, with autographs of Giordani and 
J. C. Bach, jottings in her own handwriting for elaborate cadenzas 
and exercises which must date from the very beginning of her 
career. Family tradition says that when she settled in Italy she 
brought all the furniture and fittings of the house from England, 
but of these almost nothing except a fine silver epergne remains ; 
the rest disappeared when the house was occupied by Austrian 
soldiers during the war of 1848. 

On one side of the house, a few paces across the garden, isa little 
chapel, the burying-place of the family. A huge crucifix reaches 
from floor to roof of the greater part of one side of the building ; 
opposite to it is a tablet to the first Count Felissent, and other 
members of the family are commemorated on its walls. In the centre 
of the floor, in front of the altar, is a large black marble slab which 
marks the burial-place of Mrs. Billington. On it is the following 
inscription, still as fresh as the day when it was cut :— 
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‘* ELIZABETH DE WESCHELS BILLINGTON 
Matrone clarissimze 
Quae tum ingenio singulari 
Tum pietate eximia 
Suavitate morum 
Liberalitate munificentia 
Posteris exemplar. 
Obiit vii. cal. sept. an. MDCCCXVIII. 
Comes Iohannes Iacobus Felissent 
Coniugi dulcissime posuit.” 


Remembering the events of her chequered career, and the tales 
which reached England of her husband’s behaviour both before and 
after her death, such an epitaph seems the acme of insincerity. But 
may it not after all be more true than the gossip and scandal which 
have survived her? The sweet and childish features of Sir Joshua’s 
portrait, the genuine affection she inspired in her friends, even the 
good-natured expression of the picture which hangs within a stone’s 
throw of her grave, rise up in the memory and plead for her. What- 
ever may have been her faults as a woman, as an artist she was 
supreme, and her name will always hold an honoured place in the 
annals of English music. 

Wm. Barcray Squire. 


CHILD DISTRESS AND STATE SOCIALISM. 


ONE of the results of the working of the law, under which the 
attendance of children at school is compulsory, has been to press 
upon public attention the special distresses which afflict necessi- 
tous school children. The school has become, to a greater extent 
than before, the index of the home. And whatever may be the 
form of distress which saddens the home, if there be children in 
that home, the distress will inevitably become apparent in the 
school. 

The social condition of the people must, therefore, always be a 
subject of sympathetic interest to all who, whether as managers or 
teachers, have to bear the burden of the work of public elementary 
education. If poverty and distress abound, the children suffer in 
bodily strength and mental power. The best teaching in the 
world is unable to be effective under these conditions. 

This conviction and other co-operating motives have led the 
School Board for London, on two separate occasions, to enquire 
into the extent to which one special kind of distress prevailed. 
In 1889 a Committee inquired into, and reported upon, “ the num- 
bers of children coming to school in want of food; the voluntary 
associations or societies affording subsistence or relief in the form 
of cheap and free meals; their capacity for meeting the wants of 
the children; and the best means by which the Board can co- 
operate with, or otherwise facilitate the provision of such meals by 
such societies, or other voluntary agencies.” Asa result of their 
enquiry, they reported that in London Board Schools alone, 43,000 
children “ habitually attended school in want of food.” They also 
reported that the existing agencies dealt with some 19,000 of these 
cases, leaving 24,000 unprovided for. They recommended the 
amalgamation of the existing agencies so as to prevent the over- 
lapping of relief, and to ensure that all cases should be effectively 
and promptly dealt with. And they finally suggested “that the 
position of the Board should be to acknowledge the necessity of 
these cheap or free meals, and to offer through the knowledge and 
means at their disposal every facility they can to any council or 
agency undertaking to provide and pay for the dinners.” 
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With reference to this report, it must be mentioned that the 
estimate of children “habitually ” wanting food was derived from 
returns made by the head teachers and managers of the schools. 
These returns were more in the nature of guesses than of carefully- 
compiled statistics. The estimates differed greatly, not only in 
schools situated in the same neighbourhood, but also in the 
different departments—boys, girls, or infants—of the same school. 
This difference was due to the fact that there was no uniform 
interpretation of the term “habitually in want of food.” The 
estimate of numbers, therefore, must be considered as subject to 
considerable modification on this account. 

But after the estimated numbers had been corrected in the light 
of these facts, there undoubtedly remained a large class of children 
who were suffering from this special form of distress. In order to 
deal with the distress in the spirit of the Committee’s recommend- 
ation, it fell to my lot, as Chairman of the Board at the time, to 
call together a meeting of persons interested in the various agencies 
then existing, whose object it was to deal specifically with this 
evil. As a result of that meeting, a number of these agencies 
amalgamated themselves into one society—the London Schools 
Dinner Association; and that Association has continued with 
ever-increasing efficiency to carry on the work to the present 
time. There is now (1895) no school in London, whether under 
the control of the School Board or not, without the means of 
promptly ministering to this peculiar form of distress. All that is 
necessary is that a local committee of not less than three members, 
(of whom one must be a manager, and another a teacher, of the 
school) will make themselves responsible, as almoners, for the 
administration of the relief. Upon complying with this con- 
dition, a grant proportionate to the necessity is promptly made. 
It is satisfactory to note that so steady and continuous has been 
the public support given to the Association, that they have hitherto 
been able to meet quickly and regularly every proper claim which 
has been made upon them. 

It is obvious, however, that the existence of a form of distress 
which, happily, appeals to the truest sympathies of a Christian 
people, would naturally be taken advantage of for partizan pur- 
poses by those who are the exponents and propagators of modern 
socialism. Few people are more ready than these to seize the 
opportunity of adding to the momentum required for the purposes 
of their own agitation by appealing to the deep instinct of universal 
pity for the undeserved sufferings of little children. Hence it 
came about that in the London School Board election of November, 
1894, a definite socialist policy was advocated upon this subject. 
“Free maintenance,” said they, in their electoral programme, “ is 
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the logical outcome of Free Education: it is a waste of public 
money to attempt to teach starving children: therefore the Board 
should use every effort to obtain the necessary power to carry this 
into effect.” In the practical application of this policy the estab- 
lishment of boarding schools in the country was strenuously 
advocated; and the attitude of the party towards any attempt to 
deal with this distress except by means of the State and at the 
cost of public funds is expressed by the following extract from one 
of the election addresses :— 


‘*T believe in equality of opportunity, and that the highest educational advan- 
tages which the country affords should be within reach of all its future citizens ; 
and recognising the fact that mental well-being has for its basis physical well- 
being, I maintain that every child should have the food necessary to a proper 
development of body. Fifty thousand children go breakfastless to school in 
London alone. If we are to justify our claim to be called a Christian nation, those 
children must have food—unseasoned by the bitter herbs of charity.” * 


Notwithstanding the fact that this policy was allied with that of 
secular instruction only in public elementary schools, it still 
obtained the support of over 70,000 votes + at that election. And 
indirectly it affected the candidates who were supported by the 
Radical and Nonconformist voters. They, too, used the existence 
of this distress for partizan purposes. As the leader of the majority 
of the Board, I was represented as indifferent to the sufferings of 
children. Not only were children living in Hackney described, as 
being sent to seek school places in Hammersmith through my 
action, but it was suggested that, owing to some fault of mine, 
40,000 children came breakfastless to school every day, and that 
for this state of things I was responsible. Nonconformist ministers 
addressed their flocks to that effect, and the partizan newspapers 
disseminated the delusion. The fact that the very report from 
which the number of 40,000 was taken also stated that the cases 
of nearly half of them were relieved by existing agencies was care- 
fully suppressed.{ The further fact that a more effective organiza- 
tion for dealing with all similar cases had been set on foot was 
similarly ignored. The uncommon spectacle of secularists,—profess- 
ing to support teaching from the Bible in the principles of the 


* Election address of Mary Bridges Adams, October 3rd, 1894. 

+ It must be remembered that under the cumulative vote the total votes repre- 
sent only a proportionate number of voters. The 70,000 votes above mentioned 
were probably given by some 12,000 voters. 

t I ventured to expostulate with two eminent ministers who gave currency to 
the misrepresentation. One afterwards sent a guinea to the funds of the London 
Schools Dinner Association; the other had too much Nonconformity and too 
little Christianity to make reparation, or even to acknowledge the receipt of the 
letter. 

§ See also Fabian Tract, No. 11, page 19. 
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Christian religion,—entering into alliance with Nonconformists,— 
burning with Protestant zeal, stimulated by slanders of the most 
bitter and virulent type,—and with cool-headed political partizans 
anxious to make their profit out of both, for a brief period stirred 
Londoners to an uncommon pitch of excitement. But that excite- 
ment passed away, leaving the old problems unsolved. Cool 
reflection and reaction followed upon excitement with all its icy 
consequences. It is easy to say of opponents who are absent much 
which it is difficult to say in their presence. Even parliamentary 
orators on the stump have a manner entirely distinct from that of 
the House of Commons. When the process of assertion has to be 
accompanied with that of verification, assertions rapidly shrink in 
vehemence and latitude. 

So it came about that in December, 1894, the London School 
Board entered again upon an enquiry into the question of under- 
fed children. A Committee was appointed “to ascertain the 
number of children attending school insufficiently fed; and to 
report to the Board with such suggestions for providing any further 
remedy for the same as they may see fit to make.” This Coi- 
mittee has presented (November, 1895) its report to the Board. 
Its deliberations were carried on under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Graham Wallas, one of the “ Whips” of the Progressive Party on 
the Board.* It is not a little instructive to find how the exag- 
gerated statements as to the number of children coming break- 
fastless to school shrink into their actual proportions. The 
Special Committee unanimously report that they have been 
unable “to ascertain the number of children attending school 
insutticiently fed,’ owing to the varying interpretations of the 
phrase “ insufficiently fed,” but they present :— 


**(i.) A return showing the number of children attending the schools of the 
Board, who, during the week ended 16th February, 1895, received charitable 
meals, admission to which was granted through the staff of the Board Schools ; 
(ii.) a statement giving the number of children under sixteen years of age whose 
parents or guardians were in receipt of Poor Law outdoor relief on the last day of 
the third week in February, 1895 ; and they report that the date selected was 
for a period when distress is usually acutely felt, and when, as a matter of fact, 
the weather was exceptionally severe.” 


* Mr. Graham Wallas was announced by The Daily News to the electors of 
Hackney as a Fabian. The following is the declaration of Fabian policy :— 

‘*It is not enough to provide ‘free’ schools and ‘free’ books and ‘free’ teachers 
for the children of our present population ; we must feed them before their brains 
will work properly. We want to begin with one good meal a day for all children 
at Board Schools, and if that is not sufficient, as much more as they need. The 
future welfare of the State depends on the health and education of its future citi- 
zens ; and since our system leaves the parents individually too poor to look after 
them properly, the parents collectively, ‘.e., the State must” (Fabian Tract, 
p. 9, No. 11). Hence the significance of the omissions from the conclusions of the 
Report. 
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The period taken being one of exceptional distress was also one 
of exceptional effort to meet the distress. The Special Committee 
report that the witnesses examined “did not complain of any lack 
of such meals during the period in question.” During the whole 
week 26,639 breakfasts were supplied free, and in addition to these, 
a payment was made for 1,757. If 40,000 children came break- 
fastless to school, not 26,000 but 200,000 breakfasts would have 
been needed. During the same period 83,750 dinners were sup- 
plied free, and payment was made for 10,459. The number of 
separate children who had during the week one or more meals 
was 51,897. If every one of these children received an equal 
number of meals, the proportion of each would be 24 out of a 
possible total of ten meals per week. But averages do not assist an 
accurate perception of the real facts of the case. The total figure 
of 51,897 includes a considerable proportion of the 35,579 children, 
under the age of sixteen years, whose parents or guardians were, 
about the period selected, in the receipt of outdoor relief. Children 
of poverty-stricken parents would naturally, and actually do, absorb 
much of the assistance given. The remaining assistance would be 
directed to the relief of the temporary necessities of other children 
caused by the loss of that casual employment upon which many 
wage-earners have to depend. The number of those needing assist- 
ance is invariably less on Mondays than on Fridays ; and the ex- 
planation of the fact must be sought for in the social circumstances 
of the life of the poor. The months in which the distress is most 
keenly felt are February and March. 

The Special Committee have therefore rendered a service to the 
public by indicating more accurately than before the extreme point 
to which the distress may, on occasion, temporarily rise; and by 
recording the fact that at such a period remedial agencies existed 
sufficient to alleviate it. This latter fact marks a great advance 
upon the reported state of things in 1889. But their instructions 
were to the effect that they should suggest such “ further remedy 
as they might see fit.” No doubt in the circumstances no further 
remedy was needed. But that is a fatal admission to make after 
coquetting with socialistic theories. And the moment that point 
is reached the unanimity of the Cominittee suddenly disappears. 
Four members combine to recommend book-keeping. They urge 
that 


‘*all Head Teachers in the Schools of the Board” should ‘‘ be instructed to keep. 
a continuous record of all children receiving charitable meals, admission to which 
is given through the agency of the school staff, together with the names of the 
associations or other donors supplying such meals, the prices (if any) of the meals, 
and the places where the food is consumed ; and that the School Management 
Committee should be instructed to give effect to this recommendation.” 


Se 
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But of the four signatories, two have a very definite object in 
view. They wish to prosecute parents who may be guilty of 
parental neglect. Accordingly they recommend 


(1) ‘*‘ That the Board accept with thanks the offer of the Rev. Benjamin Waugh,* 
that one of the Inspectors of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren should be especially given a selected district in order to see how far the 
underfeeding of children in it is an act of parental neglect. 

*¢(2) That the head teachers of the schools of the Board in the district selected 
be instructed to give the Society’s inspector every facility for enquiry into cases 
of children receiving meals. 

*€(3) That the Society be asked to submit a report at the end of twelve months.”’ 


Two other members of the Committee signed a second minority 
report, and they concur in believing 


‘*that the evidence adduced shows (1) that charitable funds exist in sufficiency 
to relieve this special form of distress ; (2) that the need of the future is such an 
effective method of administration as will prevent the overlapping and misuse 
of such charitable funds ; (3) that there is no reason to doubt that the organ- 
ization of the London Schools Dinner Association, which is due to the initiative 
of the Board, is the most desirable machinery for dealing with the need ; (4) 
that the lack of food, intermittent as it is, is probably only a symptom in many 
cases of a state of distress which is not effectually and permanenily met by the 
provision of a meal, but this further state of distress is not within the scope of 
the Committee’s enquiry ; and (5) that whilst it is neither necessary nor wise 
that the Board should directly take part in this work, the Board ought to 
encourage those who are undertaking the work efficiently, and should place its 
organization more directly in touch with such efforts. (6) Whilst, therefore, we 
dlo not object to the keeping of a ‘continuous record,’ such as the majority of 
the Committee recommend, we do not believe that it will prove to be of any 
material service. What is needed for the work is not more book-keeping, but 
more generous sympathy. ” 


How far the Board will agree with any of these views will appear 
when the whole subject is dealt with in debate.t 


Meanwhile it is satisfactory to note that the subject arouses 
widespread interest. It touches on the domain of politics (I do 
not mean those of partizanship, but that part of ethics which has 
to do with the augmentation of the strength and resources of the 
State) as well as on that of charity. It is not a London question 
alone. Almost every large provincial town has an organization 


* Extract from the evidence of the Rev. B. Waugh, Director of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children (page 26 of the Report) :— 

**It would be well if the School Board agreed that one of these (the Society’s) 
inspectors should be specially given a selected district, and, in the course of a 
few months it would be seen how far underfeeding in them was an act of parental 
neglect.” 

+ On November 14th, the Board decided not to ‘‘ instruct” but to “invite” 
head teachers to keep the continuous record ; and the resolutions recommending 
the acceptance of Mr. Wangh’s offer were withdrawn. The debate upon the 
second minority report was not concluded. This minority report was adopted 
by the Board on November 21st by twenty votes against fifteen. 
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dealing with this special form of child-distress. The Leeds School 
Board report that they “have not hesitated to express the opinion 
that Parliament should empower some local authority to provide, 
at cost price, one simple meal each day tor any poor child attending 
school within the district.”* In France such a “ municipal meal ” 
as is here contemplated exists without any reservation as to the pay- 
ment of even the “cost price.” In Paris its provision is one ot 
the elements of rivalry between the religious and the secular 
schools. It also provides an instrument which may lend itself to 
a form of electoral corruption which happily has yet no place in 
English Party warfare. A recent observer states,{ “In some 
arrondissements the Municipal Councillors use their position as ex- 
officio members of the Caisse des Ecoles to distribute tickets to 
their friends for electoral purposes”; but he prefaces this state- 
ment with the warning that “such accusations are often made in 
France, upon very insufficient evidence.” In Austria, Switzerland, 
and Belgium the cost is borne by voluntary agencies and children’s 
payments, but the work is systematically carried on, and has the 
sanction and co-operation of the school authorities. 

Bearing in mind this great diversity of action resulting from 
difference of circumstances, and from great variety in the modes 
of dealing with distress, it is apparent that the solution of the 
problem can be approached in many ways. Which of these ways 
best fits in with the attitude adopted by the English people towards 
these questions ;—an attitude which is the result of past and bitter 
experience ? Certainly it is not that of State Socialism. All the 
abuses which led to the adoption of a reformed Poor Law and its 
thorough administration are the measure of a danger from which 
England escaped not without hurt. It is possible to carry State 
aid to the point which extinguishes individual enterprise and per- 
sonal effort. On a large scale, Augustus adopted this policy, and 
demoralized the Roman people. The wealth of the Empire was 
used to maintain an idle populace. Augustus contrived, says 
Gibbon,§ “that, in the enjoyment of plenty, the Romans should 
lose the memory of freedom.” Constantine unhappily adopted a 
like policy in Constantinople; and in both cities their successors 
enlarged the scope of the policy until the State-aided populace 
became the most fruitful source of imperial danger and disaster. 

The lesson which experience has written large upon the history 
of nations is that State maintenance can only be resorted to in the 
last emergency and subject to strict, hard, and even rigorous 


London School Board Report, 1895, p. 70. 

Sir Henry Peek’s Prize Essays on Feeding School Children, p. 5. 
MSS. Report on Paris schools laid before the Committee. 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Vol. I1., page 391 ; Vol. IV., page 84. 
VOL, XXVI. 35 
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regulation. The application of that principle to the restricted form 
of distress now under consideration has not been in operation, ey., 
in Paris, for a period sufficient to enable its full effects to become 
obvious, but the tendency of its action is apparent in the evidence 
already quoted. 

It is, however, none the less true that there is a field of operation 
for charitable effort from which, in the interests of the community, 
the State must be rigidly excluded. And there is no form of dis- 
tress more susceptible of charitable treatment, in which there is so 
little danger of doing harm in the attempt to do good, than that which 
afflicts little children. They, unhappily, suffer from circumstances 
which they are powerless to control. Unable to help theinselves, 
they may, unless a timely helping hand is outstretched, sink alto- 
gether under the load which others have heaped up, and ought to 
bear; or, in the attempt to struggle on unaided, they may receive 
irreparable injury, and become both a burden and a danger to the 
State in the future. This is a calamity which charity can avert. 

Yet charitable effort, to be thoroughly useful, must be effort in- 
telligent in its aims and reasonable in its operations. In the matter 
of suitable and sufficient food, children suffer both ways. Improper 
feeding produces bad results upon health, whilst insufficient food 
destroys it. Probably no section of the community has suffered so 
much from the results of ignorance as to the nature, and the 
preparation, of food as the artizan class. But the very considerable 
extension of the teaching of cookery in public elementary schools 
in recent years will in time effect a material reform in this respect. 
The following accounts of how the poor are cooked for, taken from 
little essays written by the children themselves, possess a special 
and pathetic interest. The school selected was a poor school in 
the East of London. A fourth-standard boy (aged ten or eleven 
years) gave this account of the daily routine :— 

**We had a wash in the coal box, then had our Breakfast Then we had our 
dinner Then we had our haircomb Then we had our Tea Then we went to 
bed Then we [cut] our toe nails Then we went to School Done our sums Then 


we done our Dictation Then we went home and had our dinner 


We went to 
school and to read and went to carpentry.” 


Here is another account from a boy of the same standard :— 


‘Dear Sir before we wash ourself we have breakfast We have a bloater and 
bread and butter and a cup of tea and then wash ourself afterwards and then go 
to school when we come home our dinner have some stew and pudding after dinner 
we wash ourself and then we go to school and we come home we have some tea we 
have bread and butter and a cup of tea after tea we wash ourself and then go to 


bed before we go say we good night mother and father say prayers before we go to 
sleep.” 


But this is the account given by a boy in Standard VII. His 
age would probably be about thirteen years :— 
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‘‘On Monday morning at eight fifteen I had my breakfast it was composed 
of a cup of tea and three slices of bread and a head of afowl. At one o’clock 
my dinner was ready and I was ready too. It consisted of hot potatoes leg of 
fowl and pork all hot. After this I had a basin of broth with a dry slice of bread 
This finished my dinner. At Five o’clock I had a piece Christmas pudding Half 
an hour after this I had my tea For tea I had a large cup and four slices of 
bread and butter and a piece of currant cake. Nine o'clock was the time I finished, 
eating the day. I had a large piece of cake at this time.” 


In the girls’ department of the same school, the average dietaries 
were found to be as follows :— 


““T.—AGE 10, STANDARD IV. 
‘‘ Breakfast, bread and butter and tea; dinner, meat fried from Sunday, and 
potatoes and greens, and batter pudding ; tea, coffee and bread and butter ; supper 
black pudding and bread ; between meals, some bread and butter, toffee.” 


‘“*TI.—AGE 11, STANDARD VI. 

‘* Breakfast, eggs and bacon, bread and butter, tea; dinner, soup and bread 
and cheese ; tea, a cup of tea and half a tea cake ; supper, small brown herrings 
(called phelchers), bread, butter, tea ; between meals, half apple, piece of cocoanut, 
toffee, cracking nuts.” 

Only a more practical education in general housewifery can 
effectively change the condition of things stated above. And this 
is a work to which elementary schools are directing, and ought to 
direct, more of their instruction than hitherto.* 

Nevertheless, insufficient food is plainly a more serious evil than 
improper food. The school can largely rectify the latter evil. How 
far can it relieve the former? At this point of the enquiry we 
come upon a suggested mode of dealing with such distress which 
is sometimes advocated as superseding the machinery of the 
school. It is said that the proper basis from which the work 
ought to proceed is that of the home, not that of the schoolf The 
practical difficulties of working on these lines isenormous. The 
child at home does not come under the same opportunities for obser- 
vation as that afforded by attendance at school. The theory that the 
home is demoralized because the child is helped at school is the 
most disheartening of all theories to those who aim at elevating 
children through agencies extraneous tothe home. Are we not to 
teach children to be good, because, their parents being bad, it is a 
primary duty first to teach the parents to be good? Does not the 
advance of society as a whole depend upon the principle that by 
teaching children better habits, by giving them fuller knowledge, 
by surrounding them with more humane influences, they may 


* Another source of difficulty is indicated in the following extract :—‘‘ Some of 
the children come to the meals so hungry that they have to be taught how to eat, 
lest they should devour their food too rapidly to the injury of their health.”— 
Report London Schools Dinner Association, 1894, p. 3. 

+ Cf. Paper on “ Relief in Relation to School Children,” by Miss Lucy Fowle:, 
Charity Organization Society, 1895. 
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reach a higher level than their parents have been able to reach ? 
Unless these things are so, the whole force upon which the 
vitality and effectiveness of educational work depends, will 
rapidly be weakened and ultimately disappear. 

It is obvious that tact is required in the process of social 
advancement through education. Everyone knows that the 
influence of the school affects the home, just as the home affects 
the school. It is notorious that in the exercise of this influence 
much tact is required. And the same kind of tact is required 
when using a charitable, as when using an educational, instru- 
ment. Probably many mistakes may be made before that ex- 
perience is gained which enables the teacher to give help where 
it is most needed. But in matters of charity the greatest mistake 
of all is not to do anything until all action is unavailing. 

An underfed child at school is undoubtedly the symptom of a 
disordered home. The home may be disordered by recklessness, 
by idleness, by accident, or by loss of employment. No one pre- 
tends that to give a meal to the child remedies these disorders of 
the home. Other remedies are required, and other agencies 
operate to that end. But it does assist the child to bear the 
burden laid upon it, through no fault of its own. By all means 
enforce all the penalties which the law can inflict against the 
vicious and the idle; by all means encourage further charity, 
whether by advice, or by sympathy, or by any more substantial 
help which may be needed to meet thoroughly poverty when 
it attacks the home of the sober, the industrious, and the 
honest ; but do not deprive the child meanwhile of that immediate 
aid which can at once minister to its wants whilst other agencies 
are being brought into operation to the relief of the home. It is 
not an intelligent charity which would use the unrelieved suffer- 
ings of a child in order that a parent might be punished. Nor is 
it a hopeful method of bettering the home to begin the operation 
by sinning against the child. 


JOSEPH R. DIGGLE. 


A NEW THEORY OF GOUT, WHAT IT IS NOT, 
WHAT IT IS, AND HOW TO AVOID IT. 


THE healthy political economist, with a sound mind in a sound 
body, and happy when one at least of the too commonly shifty 
bases of his calculation has the merit of constancy, ought to be 
grateful for “ Fixed Nitrogen.” It is not merely the primary fact, 
or perhaps factor, of organism and life—if, indeed, the two concepts 
be separable—but by a merciful conditioning, the total quantity 
of fixed nitrogen available determines the number and capacity 
of the living organisms for which this earth of ours can at any one 
time find constructive material and sustenance. For example, 
that mysterious individual, the average man, requires fifteen (some 
physiologists estimate sixteen) grammes of fixed nitrogen for daily 
use in his personal economy, and if he does not get it he must dis- 
continue walking in a vain show and vanish away. Although 
during life he gives back each day nearly, but not quite, as much 
as he receives, and being an honest man and refusing to be cremated, 
makes restitution after death of the nitrogenous “dust” out of which 
he has been fashioned, this is a considerable requirement, upon 
which the economist may do well to reflect, the more seriously 
because there is war ever waging between man and Nature—I put 
inan first because he is the aggressor—the one destroying the 
capital which the other has provided. Whenever and by whatso- 
ever Power this world was “ created,” there can be little doubt— 
pace the philosophers—that the first stage in the process was the 
projection through a nebulous body, not unlike a comet and con- 
stitutionally resembling our atmosphere, of an electric current, by 
which the combination of nitrogen with oxygen was effected and 
nitric acid formed, whence, with the hydrogen of a damp medium, 
caine the nitrites of ammonia whereby the plants are fed. There 
could have been no organic life without this preliminary formation 
of fixed nitrogen; and, even now that the cycle of organic exist- 
ence has been established, the plants only can appropriate ammonia, 
and the animal must receive its fixed nitrogen by living upon the 
plant. When a forest is destroyed by fire, a vast store of nitrogen 
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is dissipated in the atmosphere. It has been estimated that when 
a single pound of gunpowder is exploded as much nitrogen is dis- 
charged from its combination with oxygen as is normally con- 
tained in three million litres of air; and although nitrogen con- 
stitutes nearly four-fifths of the whole atmosphere, no part of it 
can be restored to the available stock of life pabulum as “ fixed 
nitrogen” until by the original method it has been recombined 
with oxygen. The entire fabric of our economic system may, 
therefore, be said to rest upon fixed nitrogen as an organic base ; 
and, refine it as he may, the real problem of the political economist 
is to secure for the largest possible number of organic entities the 
supply of this proximate compound the exigencies of their con- 
stituent and daily life demand. In this aim he is at one with 
Nature, whose single object it is to “be fruitful and multiply,” and 
to propagate the species subject to the law of the survival of the 
fittest, to which in the end everything must conform. 

Now let us suppose that our political economist is not healthy, 
and that, however sound his intellect, his body is afflicted with 
what, upon a curious hypothesis of the modus operandi of one of 
its morbid processes, has been called “ Za Goutte.” His interest in 
fixed nitrogen will not be diminished, but will rather increase ; only 
that instead of being especially anxious to appropriate that body, 
his whole intelligent consciousness will be absorbed in a burning 
solicitude to discharge it. He will be learning with bitterness that 
it is not that which goeth into a man that defileth him, but that 
which cometh out. His science—we are all scientific nowadays 
—will have acquainted him with the fact that the riddance of 
something like 14°4 of the 15°5 grammes of fixed nitrogen he daily 
receives, and must daily return, may be mainly effected in the 
perfectly innocent form of urea; but that the balance, though only 
one forty-sixth part of the whole output, must needs come away in 
the pernicious form of uric acid ;* which, besides being, as he is re- 
minded, a degrading, because developmentally low type ending of 
the metabolism of nitrogen, has infinite possibilities of doing 
mischief, of which he, as a sufferer from gout, is likely to have re- 
dundant and dolorous proofs. His desire is naturally to get rid 
of his nitrogen as urea instead of as uric acid; but that brings him 
abreast with a great traditional difficulty. Accustomed to reason 
inductively, he looks round the animal kingdom to see what other 
of its members are doing; and this is what stares him in the face: 
Those of his fellow-creatures that live wholly on flesh, almost 
uniformly get rid of their nitrogen in the shape of urea, and 
could not therefore be “gouty” if they would. Whereas those 


* T want the lay reader to bear this distinction in mind, as it is very material to 
an intelligence of the following argument. 
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whose food is of the vegetable sort, are compelled to discharge 
their nitrogen in the form of uric acid: and only a mechanical 
arrangement ensuring an exceptionally free exit for that material, 
even when it assumes a semi-solid form (as with the birds), can 
prevent their falling victims to the malady he dreads; or, by a 
special chemical provision, one—the worst, because almost non- 
nitrogenous—of the radicles of the uric acid [glycocoll] must be in- 
tercepted and converted into a somewhat less unmanageable acid, 
namely, the hippuric (as in the herbivora); a device for avoiding 
inischief wholly impracticable in the case of a mixed-feeder. More- 
over, the researches of Schmiedeberg and Bunge would seem to show 
that, even if hippuric, could be substituted for uric, acid, in part at 
least, in the mixed-feeder, that would avail little or nothing to pre- 
vent the gout, because hippuric acid is formed in the kidney, that 
is, after its radicles have passed through the blood! Meanwhile he 
also notes that those animals whose lives are spent in simple muscu- 
lar efforts excrete uric, or hippuric, acid, while those with whom 
brain-work plays an important part in existence excrete urea, and 
he not unnaturally classes himself with the latter order of workers. 
In this dilemma, longing to be carnivorous and happy, but not 
daring to do so on his own responsibility, he applies to his 
medical adviser for counsel, and this is what he is told, “It is 
opposed to all the traditions of Medicine that a gouty patient 
should be allowed to eat largely of meat; there is positively no 
scientific basis for such a course of life, and any person who 
advises you to do this must be ignorant of the first principles 
of his art, and therefore wholly unworthy of credit.” Abashed, 
but not convinced, he plucks up the courage to enquire “ why,” 
and perhaps has the hardihood even to ask for the reason of_his_ 
being forbidden to do that which whole orders of the animal king- 
dom are daily doing with excellent results. For answer he is 
informed that Nature not having made him—one of the carnivora 
he- must not dare to live like them, besides which, “ Everybody 
knows that meat is bad for the gout.” Overawed by the authority 
of that mysterious person “Everybody,” he retires; but re-enter- 
ing his book-room and taking down one of the standard works on 
physiology, human and comparative, he discovers that not all of 
any class of animals feed alike. Whereas those which live on meat 
excrete chiefly urea, whatever the order to which they belong may be, 
the vegetable-feeders as constantly excrete uric, or hippuric, acids, 
whatsoever their position in the animal kingdom; and if by chance 
he happens to light on a passage setting forth so striking a fact as 
that the gramminivorous birds are gouty to such an extent that if 
the ureter, of a fowl or pigeon for instance, be ligatured, there will in 
a few hours be deposits of a gouty nature in every joint and cavity 
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of its body, as proved by the experiments of such unimpeachable 
physiologists as Galvani, Zalesky, Chrzonsezewsky, Pawlinoff, Von 
Schroeder, and Colosanti, his surprise will be augmented, particu- 
larly when he learns that the flesh-eating birds—though like him- 
self not pure carnivora—excrete nearly fluid urea, and are therefore 
in no danger of becoming “ gouty.” How can any sane man con- 
duct himself in the circumstances? It is cold comfort to him to 
be told that uric acid as a vehicle for the elimination of nitrogen 
is not needed, but “ perhaps uric acid is a vestigial remnant in mam- 
malian descent,” and a reversion to some lower type is the cause of 
the uric acid diathesis! He does not want to masquerade in vestigial 
remnants, or to revert ; and he cannot divest himself of the idea that 
to live like a superior animal might perchance help to make his 
organism bestir itself to more noble and better ways. Reasoning 
from analogy, his own common sense points to a course of life 
which he is forbidden to pursue, and for no better reason than that 
it is opposed to certain prejudices and traditions with which he has 
no concern, and for which he is unable to discover any sufficient 
grounds. If there were a valid objection to be urged on chemico- 
physiological grounds the case would be different, but beyond the 
dubious allegation that meat contains more nitrogen than exists in 
any so-called “vegetable food,” there is nothing upon which to 
base the prohibition uniformly laid down and enforced. 

There is, however, another view of the subject to which I venture 
to draw attention, although I am assured by those who ought to 
know something of the matter, that “There is nothing in it; that 
it has no scientific foundation ; and that it is therefore unworthy of 
discussion.” I cannot of course pretend to a better knowledge of 
physiology in its practical bearings than may be possessed by my 
tellow-students of natural science, but I must confess to a very 
strong conviction that they are wrong and that I am right; and 
as the question involved is solely one of the weight of evidence, I 
venture to submit my proposition as follows: The authorities 
agree in affirming, and “ Everybody” believes, that uric acid is 
the morbific material, or efficient cause, of gout; and lecturers and 
writers concur in citing the dictum of a single investigator as 
practically conclusive on that initial question ; which is the more 
remarkable, seeing that, in the words of one of the best of con- 
temporary practical physiologists, who nevertheless shares the 
view of the multitude, “at any rate no increased formation of 
uric acid has hitherto been found in gout and in the uric acid 
diathesis” (Bunge). Thus one of the leading English text-books, 
Fagge’s Practice of Medicine, in treating of the pathology of gout, 
says: “In considering the theory of gout, we must start from the 
fact that the blood in this disease contains an excess of uric acid,” 
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and naming the all-sufficient authority for the statement, points 
out that he has not only shown that uric acid can be detected in the 
blood in gout, by an elaborate chemical analysis, but that for clinical 
purposes a simple method of determining its presence may be em- 
ployed. The English edition of Strumpell’s text-book, a work 
much in the hands of students, makes the same assertion: “ The 
blood of gouty subjects contains an excess of uric acid,” and on 
the same authority. Niemeyer in his text-book, a work which 
might with advantage be more commonly in the hands of students, 
dares less, and only remarks that “ although it is certain that gout 
is a peculiar form of disease, and although constant chemical 
changes had been observed in the blood of gouty patients (quoting 
the same authority), and uric acid, the substance which is in 
excess in the blood has been found in the products of gouty 
inflammation, still we have no exact knowledge of the pathogeny 
of this disease. We neither know whether the uric acid diathesis 
be the primary and chief anomaly in gout, and whether it be not 
accompanied by other and more important changes in the com- 
position of the blood, nor do we know the disturbances of nutrition 
by which one of the constant products of normal nutrition, uric acid, 
is formed in excess.”* As a matter of history, the physiologists no 
sooner heard of the remarkable discovery which a physician had 
made, of uric acid in the blood of gouty patients, than they began, 
with one accord, to promulgate the report, without excusing them- 
selves for either not verifying or not criticizing the statement 
repeated. Thus Landois and Stirling speak of the “uric acid 
diathesis ” as the result of an accumulation of uric acid in the 
blood, and cite the familiar authority. Halliburton, the most 
recent writer on chemical physiology and pathology, disposes of 
the matter with admirable facility when speaking of two allied 
diseases; he says: “ Although we have no positive knowledge of 
the poison (that is of Rheumatism), we at any rate possess the 
negative information that it is not uric acid. And so Rheumatism 
and Rheumatoid-arthritis are easily distinguished from gout 
where undoubtedly sodium-urate is the poison.” His authority for 
the last affirmation being the same generally relied upon. Bunge, the 
eminent Professor of Physiological Chemistry at Bale, above quoted, 
remarks : “ There is even less uric acid eliminated during an attack 
of gout,” a statement obviously made on the popular authority, and 
which, seeing that Bunge is not himself a clinician, he might judi- 
ciously have refrained from making, if for no other reason than that 
a very short series of observations would have convinced so careful 
an observer that it is the reverse of the fact. This testimony in favour 
of the hypothesis that uric acid is really the active cause of gout 


* Note the statement of Bunge, supra cit. 
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would be overwhelming, but that when it becomes to be examined at 
close quarters it turns out to be mere hearsay gossip arising out of 
a particular story. It is, therefore, only with the original state- 
ment of alleged facts that I have to deal, and while I am not 
about to gainsay the accuracy of the assertion that there is some- 
times, though by no means always, an excess of uric acid in the 
blood of gouty patients immediately preceding, or during, an 
attack of that malady, I can have no hesitation in affirming that 
it is quite as common to find a similar excess in the blood of 
patients who are not in the least gouty, but who suffer from other 
maladies, of which more presently. 

Now let me call attention to the curious fact that while these 
several authorities I have cited speak thus when treating of gout 
and its chemical characteristics, the following is their line of 
observation when treating of another disease which in no single 
particular bears any bedside relation to gout. The leading English 
text-book of medicine first above quoted, remarks: “Many ob- 
servers have shown that there is in leuchemia a marked increase 
of uric acid in the urine, both absolutely and relatively to the 
urea.” Now leuchemia, speaking broadly, isa malady character- 
ized by extreme pallor of the skin—in short, what is popularly 
known as anemia. and not in the least degree resembling 
gout. The fact that uric acid is found in excess in the excre- 
tion of the kidney in diseases other than gout, is manifestly 
of signal importance. The text-book just quoted goes on to say 
that “this (that is the increase of uric acid) has been attributed 
to the deficiency of red discs or oxygen carriers” in the 
blood ; and proceeds to combat that idea, particularly in connec- 
tion with certain conjectures founded upon it by one physiologist, 
Bartels, and afterwards shown to be fallacious by another, Senator. 
I am not in the least interested in the fate of the theory that it is 
because there are not enough red corpuscles, or oxygen-carriers, in 
the blood that there is more uric acid! I believe the oxygen 
hypothesis to be erroneous, although I must confess to having 
been enamoured of it some years ago, and so expressed myself in 
a volume on Gout, which I am thankful to know is now nearly, if 
not quite, out of print. It is not, I think, the sparsity of the red, 
but a plethora of the white corpuscles, that constitute the cause 
of gout. Strumpell, above cited, in discoursing of leuchzmia, 
observes that “ there is often a considerable increase of uric acid,” 
and he seems to imply that this is something more than an inci- 
dent of the augmented excretion of nitrogen, which occurs in all 
forms of anemia, ranging from that which has been designated 
“ pernicious,” and is supposed to arise from a special disorder, to 
the more simple variety known as chlorosis, because it produces 
a greenish tinge of the skin. Niemeyer records the fact that 
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uric acid is present in a notable degree in the kidney excretion of 
leuchzemic patients, and has been found in the spleen, but not—as 
he says—in the blood, and suggests that uric acid is formed in 
excess by the higher oxidation of the hypoxanthin, which is found 
in the blood in abundant quantity. Ido not dwell on this dis- 
tinction between the hypoxanthin, which is found in the blood, 
and the uric acid, which is not, because that has no direct bearing 
on the subject. The chemical physiologists follow suit, as is 
natural, on the subject of increased excretion of uric acid in 
leuchzemia, and lay especial stress on the fact. Landois and 
Stirling, indeed, content themselves with recording that the 
“leuchemic is one of the conditions in which uric acid excre- 
tion is increased,” while they seein to think that it is diminished 
in “chronic anemia”; but Halliburton emphasizes the statement 
that “uric acid is greatly increased in leuchzmia,” and, in a foot- 
note, cites H. Ranke, Salkowski, Pettenkofer and Voit, Camerer, 
“and many others,” in support of the assertion. And Bunge, 
while making the strikingly suggestive statement that “increased 
elimination of uric acid has hitherto only been proved in the case 
of one disease, leuchzemia,” goes on to tell his readers how “ Bartels 
found 4:2 grammes of uric acid in the urine of a leuchzmic patient 
during twenty-four hours, of which 1°8 grammes had crystallized 
out,” and “ O’Schultzen even found in the urine of a case of leuche- 
mia, during twenty-four hours, a sediment consisting of 4:5 grammes 
of free uric acid and 1:45 grammes of urate of ammonia.” How 
large these quantities really are, as compared with the average 
elimination of uric acid in gout, will appear from the fact that the 
maximum found in gout, and this in no more than three instances 
in a series of one thousand analyses tabulated last year, was a 
little over three grammes. The average excretion of health is put 
strangely low by some physiologists, eg., from about four grains to 
two-thirds of a gramme as a maximum. So far as I can estimate 
the normal quantity, it is more nearly twenty or even thirty 
grains ; but let that pass. 

The point on which I am anxious to fix the reader’s attention is 
that there is a disease called leuchemia, presenting no single 
feature or symptom in the least degree resembling gout, in which 
the quantity of uric acid eliminated (and therefore of course formed, 
and which, be it remembered, must have passed through the 
blood to reach the kidney) is in excess of that which has been 
observed in gout. With what show of reason, then, I ask, can it 
be contended that this uric acid which occurs in even larger 
quantity without, than with, gouty symptoms is the materies 
morbi of gout ? 

Now the not impertinent question I want to ask is, how it comes 
to pass that these significant facts about the formation and excre- 
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tion of the so-called morbific material of gout in at least one disease 
which is distinctly not gouty, have been either overlooked or dis- 
regarded ? The statements on which my question is based have 
not been made recently ; Ranke reported his observations as far 
back as 1858; Bartels published the results of his researches in 
1866 ; O’Schultzen in 1868, and Salkowski in 1870-1. Some thirty 
odd years would seem to afford ample time for the development of 
the idea suggested! It can scarcely be that the statements made 
have been regarded as inaccurate, because they are elaborately re- 
produced in the standard works for students which I have just, 
quoted, all of which have been published or re-issued within the 
last two or three years. The only possible explanation of the fact 
would appear to be that the extraordinary evidence supplied by 
systematic writers on medicine and physiology appearing in differ- 
ent parts of their works under headings which do not necessarily 
point to each other have never been correlated. 

Unfortunately for the progress of medical science, and even 
more for medicine as an art, it is not in any practical sense 
based on physiology. The causes of diseases are sought amid 
the ruins left in result of their ravages; and in such confusion 
it is obviously impossible to discriminate between cause and 
effect. We do not study a disease by tracing its progress back to 
the initial departure from healthy functioning, but to the mingled 
causes and effects which constitute the picture presented by the 
defunct organism. The domain of the pathologist centres in 
the dead-house ; that of the physiologist in the laboratory ; that 
of the physician at the bedside. The best results are obtain- 
able when the physician is associated with the physiologist, 
rather than when he relies for the information upon which his 
practice is to be based on the pathologist. In respect to the 
causation of gout, I hold it to be shown beyond question that 
abnormal uric acid formation or excretion cannot possibly be the 
prime factors, seeing that these occur, in even more marked degree, 
in a disease which is not gouty. This conclusion is, moreover, sup- 
ported by the evidence supplied by the result of not a few remedies 
and methods of treatment. For example, attacks of gout occur, 
and not unfrequently with great severity, after the elimination of 
uric acid by courses of the alkaline waters. And, as we know 
from recent experiments in Germany by a remedy like Piperazine, 
which has the undoubted property of dissolving out uric acid, 
this elimination may be effectively accomplished—witness the 
testimony of so expert an observer as Virchow—and yet the gout, 
to all intents and purposes, will be left behind. Bunge goes even 
2 step farther than this when he admits—orthodox as he is— 
“that to prevent the formation of uric acid in gout would only 
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affect the symptoms ;” adding, “it is impossible to treat the essen- 
tial cause of the disease, because it is quite unknown to us.” This 
last assertion I am about to challenge; but let me first conclude 
the argument on my first proposition by the observation that the 
gout 2s not the outcome or effect of an uric acid diathesis, suppos- 
ing such a state to exist. 

The negative position assumed in my last observation was until 
a quite recent date the most advanced which any student of gout 
could reasonably take up—all beyond was conjectural; but the 
circumstances have changed, more light has been vouchsafed, and 
I think it may be fairly claimed that we can designate, though not 
as yet adequately explain, the proximate, or main cause, of a 
malady which it has bafiled the ingenuity and enterprise of ages 
to trace to its earliest beginnings. In a scientific sense, probably, 
nothing is absolutely ascertained, if indeed it be ascertainable, as re- 
gards the initial fault in the generation of any disease; but something 
little less than a revelation has been made during the last two 
years in connection with the malady we are considering. For the 
enlightenment bestowed upon us, we physicians are, as in my 
experience generally happens when the new knowledge is of special 
value, indebted to the physiologists. The first beam of light glinted 
on the subject when the researches of Miescher, Zacharias, and 
Kossel demonstrated the existence of an active agent in the nuclein 
found in the nuclei of cells. More light shone when Kossel, pushing 
the enquiry further,and differentiating the forms of nuclein obtained 
from different kinds of cells, was able to show that the nuclein found 
in leucocytes—which had long been supposed to have something to 
do with uric acid formation—actually produced that acid bya syn- 
thetical process. Thus, the conjectures of Ranke, Prior, and Bunge 
were corroborated, and shown to point with no little force to the fact 
that “the production of uric acid is connected with the metabolism 
of leucocytes.” In one of his masterly essays on Darwinism, Huxley 
uses this striking illustration,—* Mix salt and sand and it shall 
puzzle the wisest of men, with his mere natural appliances, to 
separate all the grains of salt, but a shower of rain will effect the 
same object in ten minutes.” The beatific shower which has 
fallen on this province of medical work from the meteorizings of 
physiologists, working in the clouds and little dreaming probably 
of the good work they were doing for us poor mortals on earth, 
has had the effect of washing away all the salt, and bringing the 
precious grains of sand together into their proper relation. We 
now know, or may know if we will read the lesson aright, that 
the reason why uric acid is present, and is excreted, in excess in 
leuchzmia is that the leucocytes, or white corpuscles of the blood, 
are in that disease enormously increased in number; and it is from 
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precisely the same cause that the uric acid production and output, 
vr accumulation are disorganized, though in a lesser degree, in gout. 
Whatever may be the differences between the nature and symptoms 
of the two maladies, they have for one of their earliest phenomena the 
proliferation of leucocytes, whence this common result, namely, the 
increase of uric acid,springs. Whether, therefvre, it may ultimately 
be decided to regard the uric acid phenomena of gout as the essential 
elements of the disease, or to look deeper than this for its leading 
characteristics, the redundancy of leucocytes, or, in a word, the 
leucocytosis, must be its proximate cause, and the answer to my 
second proposition is, therefore, that gout is a form of leuchzmia. 

It will be obvious that if this view of the case be a just one, it 
is not with the uric acid phenomena those who treat gout should 
chiefly concern themselves, but with the anemia underlying them. 
Without for a moment doubting that temporary relief may be 
obtained by the removal of gouty concretions, or the washing out 
of kidney obstructions, in and by those methods of treating this 
disease which are, and have for years past been, the popular ex- 
pedients, it may be insisted that such measures can at most be 
only of temporary value, and further, that they do not in the least 
degree modify or make for the real cwre of the disease. To place 
the treatment of gout on a rational basis, it must be aimed to deal 
directly with the earliest and underlying phenomenon of the 
morbid state, and that is unquestionably anemia. It is the main 
purpose of the present article to make this clear ; and what I have 
yet to say may take the form of a justification or proof of this 
thesis. 

All are agreed that the proper treatment for anzemia is that 
which tends to promote the increase of the red corpuscles ; par- 
ticularly in such forms of anzmia as give grounds for the sup- 
position that some agent exists which exerts a destructive 
influence on these corpuscles. For example, the researches of 
Landwehr have shown that there exists in the organism a sub- 
stance which, for the want of a better term, he calls “ animal gum,” 
and that this acts injuriously on the hemoglobin, or organic iron 
molecule of the red corpuscle. Now, this substance is a carbo- 
hydrate, and as the most recent writer on Physiology, Halliburton, 
pertinently remarks,—‘ If this is so, chlorotic people should take 
little or no carbo-hydrate food.” This suggests a two-fold reason for 
the preference of meat, to vegetable food, in the diet of the anemic 
and gouty; and closely corresponds with the significant fact that 
meat-eaters generally possess more red corpuscles than vegetable- 
feeders; and that, co-incidently, or consequently, they eliminate 
their nitrogen in the form of urea, rather than that of uric acid. 
As chlorosis is a specially limited disease, I only mention it here 
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as illustrative of the class of cases in which anzemia and its conse- 
quences are the results of blood-poisoning by agents formed in the 
organism, and frequently derived from the vegetable elements of 
the food. 

I have not yet expressly said, but hinted, that the chief and, as 
I believe, only effective treatment of anzemia, in all its forms, con- 
sists in the enforcement of a meat-diet. On the one hand, the 
carbo-hydrates act injuriously on the red corpuscles, and, on the 
other hand, meat provides the only form of iron which can be 
directly taken up by the red corpuscle. It has been proved 
beyond doubt that the administration of iron as a drug for the 
cure of anzmia is effective, but it cannot possibly depend for its suc- 
cess upon the absorption of the iron, for no such absorption takes 
place. As Bunge has ingeniously suggested, doubtless the iron 
taken by the mouth, as a medicine, acts and produces its effects, 
by combining with something in the alimentary canal which 
would exert a destructive influence on the corpuscles if allowed 
to pass into the blood. It chemically combines with this poison 
commonly as an iron-sulphide, and renders it inert, or destroys it 
before it can do further mischief. 

The leucocytes form uric acid by the combination of ammonia, 
which contains nitrogen, with some body poor in nitrogen, for 
example, glycocoll or lactic acid. Glycocoll is a body rich in 
carbon, and containing little nitrogen. Lactic acid is directly de- 
rived from the carbo-hydrates of the vegetable food. Theoretically, 
therefore, the synthesis of ammonia and glycocoll or lactic acid, 
which results in the production of uric acid, might be prevented 
by the deprivation of either ammonia, on the one hand, or glycocoll 
and lactic acid, on the other. It would consequently suffice to 
make the patient live exclusively either on a meat or a vegetable 
diet ; but inasmuch as we have the example supplied by the carni- 
vorous animals forming little or no uric acid, while the vegetable 
feeders produce, probably from the excess of ammonia in their 
nutriment, uric acid—unless, by interception with the benzoic 
acid derived from the cuticle of vegetables, hippuric acid is 
formed—it is the obvious and rational course to enjoin a diet 
of meat instead of one of vegetables. Added to which the con- 
tingent advantages of a meat diet as regards what are sometimes 
called the “minor,” but really most miserable, ailments of the gouty 
cannot be regarded as inconsiderable. For example, we hear a 
great deal of “uric acid headaches,” of “uric acid dyspepsia,” of 
“uric acid acidity,” of “ uric acid flatulency,” and the like. Except a 
few mentally myopic observers, most physiological students are 
aware that neither of these troubles is directly due to uric acid, but 
to one or other of the fermentations; of which the lactic, butyric. 
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alcoholic, and, in a lesser degree, the oxalic acid are the most 
common. I am aware that one physiologist seems to think that 
even the acidity of the kidney excretion may be due to uric acid! 
but happily his name is not Legion. It is notorious that neither 
the same amount of distension, by the generation of gases in the 
stomach, nor the same neuralgic disturbances, occur in the digestive 
experiences of the meat-eater that form the ordinary disagreeable 
incidents of a diet of vegetable food. For example, lactic acid is 
never found in the stomach unless it be formed from the carbo- 
hydrates of the food. The gastric glands under no condition ex- 
crete it. There is no lactic acid in the blood until the leucocytes 
or white corpuscles form it. Again, let me quote the authority 
of Bunge for the statement that “Oxalic acid, in all probability, 
arises from the oxalic acid which is contained in the vegetable 
articles of food. There is at present no sufficient reason for assum- 
ing any other source of the oxalic acid of normal urine. I was 
unable to detect any oxalic acid in the urine of a young man in 
good health after two days’ exclusive diet of meat, nor in the urine 
of another healthy young man after he had eaten nothing but fat 
meat and sugar.” Again, the same authority, after adverting to 
the absurdity of the prevailing methods of testing for free hydro- 
clorate acid in the gastric juice, remarks: “Just as little has the 
presence of lactic acid as a constituent of normal gastric juice been 
proved. It would appear that the lactic acid found in the stomach 
never comes from the gastric glands, but always from the carbo- 
hydrates of the food.” Kossel has shown that the xanthine and 
hypo-xanthine, which occur in greater abundance in leuchemic 
blood than in normal blood, are derived from the white corpuscles: 
and Halliburton affirms that lactic acid owes its origin to the 
increased number of white corpuscles which undergo changes in 
the formation of this acid when blood is poured out. 

Nothing is more striking than the concurrence of independent 
scraps of testimony, borne by physiologists and physicians—when 
writing on independent subjects—to the fact that a meat diet is the 
proper one for gout ; but curiously enough, when treating specifi- 
cally on the subject of that disease, they one and all fail to collate 
or even apparently to remember these evidences. 

Practically the way to avoid gout may be compressed into a 
sentence: Let the diet be as nearly as possible that of a meat-feed- 
ing animal. I put this direction plainly, and may support it by 
saying that during the fifteen years or more of treatment pursued 
on this system, in a not inconsiderable number of cases, the chemi- 
cal characteristics of which I have from time to time tabulated and 
placed on record, I have had overwhelming proofs of the wisdom 
of thus dealing with a malady which is less a disease than an in- 
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herited “ organized habit” of performing certain natural chemical 
processes in a particular manner, incidentally if not essentially 
disastrous in its results. It is not to the advantage, but to the dis- 
credit of the system I have originated, that it has been appro- 
priated as a method of reducing fat. That may be, as I pointed 
out years ago, an accidental effect of the better assimilation which 
results from the use of so easily digestible a nutriment as meat, 
but the diminution of fat is not in itself an unmixed benefit, how- 
ever much it may be prized by the victims of obesity. For example, 
when, as often happens, fat forms the packing and support of weak 
muscular fibres, the loss of this fat must almost necessarily impair 
the strength of the fibres so supported, and if it should happen 
that the muscular walls of a weak heart were too suddenly deprived 
of the support afforded by layers of fat between their fibres the 
result might be a catastrophe. This by the way; but so far as the 
anzmia which underlies and, as I believe, constitutes the proxi- 
mate cause of gout is concerned, there can be no reasonable ques- 
tion that a habit of feeding almost exclusively on flesh-food is the 
one rational mode of remedy, and that this diet is the most suitable 
for man in his brain and muscle life, and with his intellectual 
character and destiny. The meat-eating peoples have prospered, 
and their nationalities have been preserved even in adversity. 
They have been clever and successful. The vegetable-feeders, on 
the other hand, have failed. They have been effeminate, feeble- 
minded, and devoid of intellectual force and character. Are we not 
at this moment witnessing the cruelty, corruptibility, vacillation 
and folly, and are we not anticipating the collapse of the greatest 
meat-scorning and teetotal nationality which disgraces modern 
civilization? Man is a cooking and brewing animal, and his 
proper food consists largely of meat, with a due amount of veget- 
ables, and a sufficient quantity of alcohol. Unless this be recog- 
nized, we too, borne down by the unsound advice of our unphysio- 
logical “ doctors,” of our “total abstinence” prophets, and of the 
more feeble, but mischievous, advocates of a diet of roots and 
herbs, shall degenerate into a race of nonentities, fall out of our 
place in the struggle for existence, and languish and decay. 

To summarize as briefly as may be the conclusions at which I 
have arrived, and endeavoured to set forth, together with such 
reasons for the same as could be conveniently stated within the 
limits assigned me, my submissions are as follow :— 

1. The gout is not a malady having for its cause an over-pro- 
duction of uric acid. This may, and as a matter of fact does, occur 
in other diseases in no way resembling gout. The essential symp- 
toms of gout are not those of increased uric acid formation. Enor- 
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gout. Uric acid accumulations and deposits may be removed by 
certain remedies and methods of treatment--for example, iodine, 
sulphur, perhaps salacin and certain of the salicylates, piperazine, 
lycetol, tetra-ethyl-ammonium hydroxide, and the alkaline waters 
containing soda, potash, and lithia and acting as chemical or 
mechanical solvents of uric acid and its combinations: but the 
gout will remain. Those symptoms which arise out of the presence 
of uric acid in the blood or in the tissues are, for the moment, 
doubtless relieved by these drugs and devices ; but they reappear as 
soon as their proximate cause is reproduced—the essential charac- 
teristic phenomena of gout being in no sense, meanwhile, affected. 
It is this immobility of the underlying and mysterious factor in 
the gouty constitution which has led to the creation of such a term 
as “the uric acid diathesis,” which, if it have any meaning at all, 
implies, and probably is intended to express, a belief in the exist- 
ence of an undefined something that tends to the production of 
uric acid storms and paroxysms. Before leaving this branch of the 
subject, let me show the reader howa chemical physiologist, Bunge, 
albeit a believer in the uric acid causation of gout, and naturally an 
admirer of “ Waters,” speaks of the method above mentioned of 
treating the uric acid diathesis with these solvents. “If it be desired 
to prevent the formation of uric acid” (he has, as we have seen, 
previously admitted that “to prevent the formation of uric acid in 
gout would only affect the symptoms,” not the cause) “ or to dis- 
solve concretions that are already formed by the administration of 
alkalis, it is more sensible to advise the use of fruits and potatoes 
than to order alkaline mineral waters, the continued use of which 
may produce disturbances which we are unable to estimate (the 
italics are mine). Because the combination of uric acid and lithia 
is more soluble in water than its combination with soda or potash, 
it has been thought necessary to treat the uric acid diathesis with 
a few decigrammes of carbonate of lithia, or even with mineral 
waters containing one centigramme of lithia to the litre. This 
naive idea simply implies ignorance of Berthollet’s law. : 
There will be no increase in the solubility of the uric acid.” The 
admissions in this paragraph are worthy the attention of both 
“alkaline water” drinkers and prescribers. 

2. The gout is, I submit and contend, although I am perfectly 
conscious of breaking entirely new ground in the contention, a 
malady which has for its cause the presence in the organism of an 
undue proportion of leucocytes, not necessarily in the blood, but in 
the organs and tissues generally, and assuming those diverse forms 
protoplasmic bodies are wont to assume, whether as lymph corpus- 
cles, white corpuscles of the blood, connective-tissue corpuscles, 
or otherwise shaping themselves. In their several forms or situa- 
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tions, these leucocytes produce by the activity of their nuclei, as 
Kossel has demonstrated, uric acid, and perhaps work even worse 
mischief than this, either simultaneously, or when not thus em- 
ployed. And this over-production of uric acid is acommon, though 
not a constant, effect of their superabundance. When they are 
inside the blood-vessels, they set up a low, inflammatory condition, 
in patches of the lining membrane, more especially in the veins, and 
this is the cause of that venous distension which usually gives rise 
to the pathognonic sign of gout in any region, by which gout may 
be differentiated from any other form of local disturbance, namely, 
the presence of, at least, one short coil or length of vein obviously 
distended, and generally also tender to the touch. When they 
escape by their anzeboid movement [d:arydyo1s] from the blood- 
vessels into the surrounding tissues, they are apt to form uric acid 
concretions, as in the fluid of aswollen joint, or the sheath of an in- 
flamed tendon, or it may be in the structure of a cartilage, and in 
this way “chalk stones” and gouty “tophi” are produced. The 
excessive development of leucocytes being a result of embryonic 
activity, it is necessarily an inherited disorder. Why in any parti- 
cular instance, or series of instances, the leucocytes should pro- 
duce uric acid without causing gout—as in leuchwemia—can be 
explained only by the determining influences of a condition which 
may be inherited or acquired. That there are diverse forms of 
anemia and of leucocytosis—which, I take it, differs from anemia 
in that it consists in an excess of white corpuscles rather than a 
deficiency of red—is generally admitted. 

3. If this new view of gout be the true one, it is obvious that the 
treatinent of the malady must be the treatment of leuchemia. I 
do not, of course, affirm that the development of red corpuscles 
by a meat diet must necessarily result in a corresponding re- 
duction of the white corpuscles within normal limits; but I do 
contend that, on every rational ground, the initial step and primary 
aim should be to restore the equilibrium of these several elements 
of the blood by the readiest method possible, that is the multipli- 
cation of the red corpuscles ; and the effect of such a treatment is, 
as a matter of experience, to reduce the frequency and severity of 
the paroxysms of gout, and ultimately to put an end to their re- 
currence. It is not a question of physicking that I am discussing, 
but of measures to avoid the need of a recourse to physic. The 
subject is not medical, but hygienic. No question can therefore 
arise as to the propriety of treating this topic in the pages of a 
magazine designed for thoughtful readers. It is not in the sick 
chamber that the disastrously proliferated leacocyte—the uric acid 
maker, and yet more malevolent mischief-worker—is to be dealt 
with and restrained within the limits of its normal activity as an 
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agent in the performance of natural processes. The cure of 
any malady, which consists in disorder, can only be accomplished 
by re-establishing the “reign of law.” In such a state of disorder 
I find the inception of the malady we call “the gout”; and if order 
can be restored there will be an end of its dire chaos; but there is 
a world of prejudice to overcome, and that prejudice grows out of 
pretentious learning even more luxuriantly than from the coarse 
soil of ignorance. Not long ago I was talking with one of the 
rising surgeons of the day on a kindred subject, in respect to 
which it appeared to me, and I ventured to urge, that common 
sense rather than conventional considerations of science, “ falsely 
so called,” ought to be allowed to prevail. He replied: “I ain afraid 
I am too young to accept that view.” Was it not Thompson, of 
Trinity, Cambridge, who once checked the youthful ardour of men 
animated by the same exaggerated idea of the superior excellence 
of all recent achievements in wisdom and knowledge, by the preg- 
nant reflection: “ Not even the youngest of us is infallible ” ? 


MortiMER GRANVILLE. 


OUR MILITARY PROBLEM—FOR CIVILIAN 


READERS. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY. 

THE question of army reform is being discussed in the Press with 
some persistency and from many divergent points of view: a number 
of opinions and suggestions, mostly irreconcilable with one another, 
have been projected: and the newspaper-reading civilian may well 
be pardoned if he is confused by the multiplicity of his advisers on 
military affairs. They attack the existing organization from many 
points at once, yet few seein to be in agreement even on matters of 
first principle, and “the man on the bicycle ” is beginning to realize 
that he will have to tackle the subject himself, form his own 
opinions as best he can, and act upon them, just as he has had to 
do about Home Rule, the retention of Uganda, and other big 
Imperial questions. 

Now, for what special purpose does the tax-payer keep an army ? 
The civilian’s desideratum is at any rate clear and definite. He 
wishes to remain exempt from compulsory military service—which, 
by the way, is about the most expensive national luxury of modern 
days—and is willing to pay some twenty millions annually for this 
boon, provided he feels secure against foreign aggression, and is 
convinced that the Empire is possessed of as good an army as is 
to be had at the price. He is even ready to provide still more 
money if necessary, but before doing so he very naturally demands 
that the military requirements shall be formulated by authority, 
and a guarantee given that full value will be obtained for the whole 
expenditure. He cannot quite understand why military officials 
have hitherto been unable to state their case clearly, appeal to 
public opinion through Parliament, and so carry the country with 
them. He is so habituated to having public policy and burning 
questions openly debated by the leaders of both parties, that he 
barely recognizes the necessity for official reticence on naval and 
military matters. Voluminous public discussion and heated Party 
encounters are the time-honoured British methods of progression ; 
and since the army question is now to the fore among experts, the 
intelligent tax-payer has perhaps some excuse for thinking he 
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is left too much in the dark by those to whom he has grown ac- 
customed to look for light and leading. This may account to some 
extent for his apathy and lack of interest in the subject. The 
Press has done its utmost to arouse him, but paper schemes of re- 
form drawn up by men who have neither the responsibility of em- 
bodying them in a Bill nor the executive power to carry them into 
effect, only lead to further journalistic discussions; and, however 
ably these are conducted, our people never do wax enthusiastic 
over mere academic dissertation. 

The military system, such as it is, good or bad, has been so 
deluged with adverse criticism and dosed with ideal remedies that 
many have lost sight of the fact that we possess a military system 
at all, to build upon. I have no desire to lengthen the list 
of aspiring army reformers, nor to pass judgment on any 
one of the able men who have brought military shortcomings 
to light. After all, it is they who have aroused politicians to 
the gravity of the situation, and it is due to their zeal that 
the army question has again entered the range of practical dis- 
cussion, and that our best constructive minds and the strongest 
Government of the century are at present dealing with the matter. 
Hitherto, however, the case for military reform has been put by 
men who have combined with a clear notion of our require- 
ments an even more vivid sense of our deficiencies; and their 
method has consisted in concentrating attention upon our weak 
spots. It is but natural that they should be rather more con- 
cerned in throwing a bright light upon the defects than in recog- 
nizing the sound portions of the military structure. It is admit- 
tedly far from perfect ; it is, indeed, sadly incomplete, but it is 
well worth while taking stock of the unfinished building as it 
stands to-day, and to realize how it came into existence. 

Having no special information beyond such as is obtainable by 
one who interests himself in his calling and reads the text-books, 
my only excuse for venturing to write is the feeling that more good 
can be done for the moment by talking military shop outside than 
inside a mess-room. Soldiers ought to talk shop, and as much of 
it as possible, to the British elector, because he is the ultimate 
judge in these questions, and it is for him to recognize the con- 
ditions and consequences of being the citizen of a widely branching 
Empire. The more he learns about the naval and military problem 
the better will he understand its difficulties and necessities, and 
the more anxious will he become to provide funds for its purposes. 
The rigid old barrier which used to separate soldiers from civilians 
is finally broken down; the latter no longer look with suspicion 
on the red coat; and soldiers have ceased to regard the rest of the 
population with contempt. This attitude belongs to the past, and 
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that it has disappeared is to a great extent due to the social in- 
fluence of the Volunteer novement. To-day we invite you to our 
barracks, and wish you to see as much as possible of our life, and 
the result is that soldiering gains yearly in popular favour. 

Now, let us continue one step further together, and familiarize 
ourselves with this problem of defence, see what has been done 
towards solving it, and discuss without needless alarm the direction 
which further efforts should take. Hysterical panics do little to- 
wards permanent organization, and surely the difficulties which men 
tind in constructive organization have been sufficiently exemplified 
in the correspondence about the War Office initiated in The Times 
by the formidable “ Vetus.” Every controversialist gets along well 
enough so long as he is pointing out the defects of some other 
man’s scheme, but as soon as he commits himself to one of his own 
he falls an equally easy prey to a subsequent theorist, and so it 
goes on. Let us first realize what we want our army to do, 


THe ROLE or THE ARMY. 


To begin at the beginning; what is this Imperial Defence ? 

According to the Army Book for the British Empire, Imperial 
Defence demands— 

1. Command of the Sea. 

That is tosay, a navy whose battleships can be reckoned upon to cope with 
those of any likely combination of hostile Powers, and whose fast cruisers are 
sufliciently numerous to be detached for special duties : and military garrisons and 
scientific land defences to hold strategic points and coaling stations, to enable our 
fleets to move about the high seas with complete confidence in the ability of the 
land forces to guard all that warships require for their free action. Thus Malta 
and Gibraltar must be held by troops, not guarded by a stationary fleet. 

2. Military Forces. 

These must be able to provide and maintain tle garrisons of India, and of the 
strategic points and fortresses of the Empire ; to furnish expeditionary forces to 
capture positions from which an enemy’s fleet might harass British trade ; and, 
finally, to be capable of expansion into a field army at home of such strength and 
etliciency as to make a hostile landing in the British Isles a more than hazardous 
undertaking. 

3. An organization directed to the fulfilment of the above objects, decentralized 
as far as possible, and providing that each defended station of the Empire, whether 
held by Imperial troops or Colonial forces, be kept in readiness for war, and 
their stores so distributed as to be immediately available to meet probable 
contingencies. 

4, The dissemination among the various members of the Empire of accurate 
information as to the proportions and resources of each. 


Here is an authoritative sketch of the problem for solution, and 
which we are, if possible, to solve by means of the voluntary service 
of the manhood of the Empire. Who will say that it is easier of 
solution than the problems which confront Continental Powers ? 
They, at any rate, have had the bitter experience of seeing their 
homes in an enemy’s possession, and their rulers have found it 
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necessary to pass the whole nation through the ranks; but we have 
witnessed no such potent object-lesson in the necessity of defence, 
and must depend wholly upon the natural energy and intelligence 
of a people which has not yet been driven into the profession of 
arms by the horrors of an invasion. 

Assuming for the purposes of this paper that the Royal Navy is 
prepared adequately to fulfil its immense share of the above- 
named duties, it is still evident that the army has a big réle to 
play. In fact, without a military force to hold fortified docks and 
coaling stations, and to take offensive action against hostile ports, 
our navy cannot be expected to obtain the command of the sea. 
Let us then try and make up our minds as to whether or not our 
land forces are being organized upon principles, sound in them- 
selves, and likewise applicable to our own peculiar tastes and 
characteristics, to fit them to carry out their portion of the scheme 
of defence. No other state, ancient or modern, has been confronted 
with a problem of such complexity as ours, and yet notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties inherent in and natural to an Empire scattered 
in fragments over the surface of the globe, and held together only 
by a slender thread of sentiment, our statesmen since Waterloo 
have themselves taken only a spasmodic interest in the army, 
whilst they have nevertheless steadily refused to place in military 
hands any of those national resources and executive powers which 
army organizers on the Continent dispose of without stint. 

It is necessary to mention all this, not by way of complaint—for, 
indeed, it is a subject of congratulation that certain people have 
neglected us—but because it is necessary to recollect the past if we 
would understand the present; and, moreover, it is advisable to 
point the moral of some of the differences between our British way 
of managing affairs and the methods of other peoples. We should 
recognize from the outset that the “ pattern-monger ” has no chance 
in this country, whether he poses as a reformer of our army or 
labours in other spheres. Our only plan is to mend and not end 
the old machine. We are willing enough to admire the American 
Constitution as well as the German military system, but we cannot 
adopt either the one or the other for our own use. In foreign 
states, whether the form of government be imperial, royal, or re- 
publican, there seems to be less difficulty than we find in wiping 
out the past and starting afresh. Thus, after the wars of 1866 and 
1870 respectively, the Austrians and French adopted the German 
military system piecemeal, and their present armies appear to have 
retained none of the traditions of the Archduke Charles or of 
Napoleon I. But the British temperament clings to its past, and 
the would-be reformer who fails to grasp this national characteristic 
and act upon it will find himself thwarted at every turn. 
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Has not the British Empire, as we see it to-day, evolved itself by 
the operation of natural forces inherent in the race rather than by 
national policy? has not our army, the most conservative body in the 
world, been created gradually, bit by bit, by the necessities of each 
moment ? and cannot we also trace the present anxiety to increase 
its efficiency to a growing belief that it may in the near future be 
called upon to render an account of itself? Has not our navy 
within recent years been strengthened rather by the pressure of 
popular opinion than by the policy of zealous officials? We are 
not, however, so obstinate as to refuse to learn from others, as 
witness the immense improvements introduced into the military 
system since 1870, improvements which are only now being slowly 
perfected. But the reformer who produces a cut-and-dried 
foreign pattern for our adoption en bloc, finds himself merely 
beating his head against a brick wall, even though his model be 
theoretically most excellent. This brick wall cannot explain why 
it remains insensible to his assault, neither can historians discover 
exactly why Wellington’s recruit armies beat Napoleon’s veterans 
in the Peninsular and at Waterloo; or, how it happened that 
Nelson, after pursuing Villeneuve in an apparent wild-goose chase 
across the Atlantic and losing him there, knew he was more likely 
to catch him again at Trafalgar rather than in the Channel! It 
is, perhaps, because we have not been altogether unsuccessful in 
previous contests, that we are unwilling to entirely discard old 
methods, and adopt a brand-new system, as the French did in 
1871, and that our regiments, batteries, and battalions still cling 
to traditions handed down from the days of the Peninsular and 
Waterloo campaigns. The danger of living too long on tradition 
is obvious, as the Chinese have lately shown ; but our army is kept 
busy all over the world, and has, during the last twenty-five years, 
abundantly proved that the most modern science can be grafted 
successfully on an historic stem. We must continue the process 
vigilantly and ceaselessly in the future; but before I describe the 
manner in which our forces are organized to-day, and the improve- 
ments which may be looked for in the near future, I propose to 
allude to some incidents of the past, and to point out certain draw- 
backs which seem unavoidable in a volunteer army controlled by 
Party Government. It is well to realize this from the outset, for it 
explains why the military chiefs at the War Office have been 
unable to affect reforms without reference to politics. Times out 
of number, since ever we possessed an armed force, have the most 
pressing and most universally acknowledged military requirements 
had to be postponed and finally abandoned under the pressure of 
some political or Party question, which seemed at the moment of 
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importance to a Cabinet or to a particular Minister, but which was 
gladly forgotten by all three months later. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARMY. 


If we take a glance at the origin and growth of our land service, 
we find that the institution of a standing army in Great Britain 
may be said to have existed for 234 years, that is since the 14th 
February, 1661. On that date, at 10 a.m., an ordinary London 
crowd was to be seen collected round a small body of soldiers— 
only some 170 troopers and less than 1,000 infantry. The spectacle 
was neither very imposing nor very extensive, but it was the nucleus 
from which has sprung England’s standing army of 1895. Charles 
Il. had been restored to the throne by Monk and his Coldstream 
regiment and some troops of horse (1st Life Guards): he brought 
over with him from his exile in Holland a body of his First or 
Grenadier Guards. On that day he constituted these three regi- 
ments into his permanent troops, and that is how our army began. 
It flourishes to this day, but it is nevertheless a fact that Parlia- 
ment has ever been so jealous of the power of the military strong- 
arm that it has not yet officially recognized the necessity of a 
standing army! Even now it exists merely on sufferance, being 
made legal by means of the annual Army Act, whose preamble 
still runs thus: “Whereas the raising and keeping of a standing 
army within the United Kingdoin in time of peace, unless with the 
consent of Parliament, is against law,” and then it goes on to 
legalize a force of a certain strength for one year only. 

The same spirit is seen to pervade military debates in the House 
of Commons in our own time, and indeed it is curious to note how 
few of its Members have taken the trouble of acquainting them- 
selves with the service at first hand. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries soldiers were enlisted for war and disbanded 
at its close; and until 1792 no barracks, as we understand them, 
were provided for their occupation. In Marlborough’s time (1711) 
the army attained a total strength of 201,000 men, but it was 
largely composed of foreigners; and, in fact, during the hundred 
years preceding 1815, that is to say, during the period of our 
greatest wars, the peace establishment at home averaged but 
17,000 regulars. These were augmented for each campaign by 
paying bounties to militiamen and engaging foreign mercenaries. 
There was no pretence at systematic enlistment beyond obtaining 
recruits during a war panic, though Prussia as far back as 1752 had 
military conscription in working order. 

After Waterloo the country, tired of fighting and longing for 
peace, took so little interest in any military question that after 
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all our experience we were left but poorly provided with any 
permanent defensive institutions: the army itself with its glorious 
traditions seemed all that was left to remind us of war; and even 
the army was so reduced that in 1821 we had but 101,031 soldiers 
in the whole Empire, and our Horse Artillery was limited to two 
guns per troop. During this dead period, which lasted till the 
outbreak of the Crimean War, the service was wholly neglected : 
the Duke of Wellington himself could get little done for the 
soldier. The army was maintained chiefly in the Colonies, often in 
the most unhealthy climates, because the authorities knew full well 
that any display of armed men at home would tempt either one 
or other of the political parties to order further wholesale reduc- 
tions. Those were indeed the halcyon days of Little Englandism. 
There was no reserve of any kind; the militia was not enrolled : 
and the local volunteers (who in 1804 numbered 463,000 men) had 
completely disappeared. The Ministry of the day was not brought 
into contact with the army, which was unrepresented in the Cabinet 
from 1816 to 1854. The private soldier, engaged for life, could not 
get out of the service save by desertion: consequently desertion 
was the principal crime, and neither shooting nor flogging (up to 
2,000 lashes) could stop it. In 1825 a man was sentenced to 1,900 
lashes, and actually received 1,200. Sentences of 300 to 500 lashes 
were inflicted in profound peace for military offences which nowa- 
days would be checked by a few days in the regimental cells. 

The mere fact that a free discharge was granted as a reward for 
good conduct sufficiently proves that the service of the soldier bore 
a penal character, and, indeed, Lord Grey told the House of Com- 
mons that “the soldier’s life was regarded as a state of slavery on 
account of the enlistment being for life.” The tone thus given to 
the service has not yet been forgotten in the country, and is 
apparent to this day in some remote rural districts. Practically each 
regiment had to nurse its own bad characters, and it is not sur- 
prising that a mother would rather see her son sent to prison for 
a few years for felony than enlisted into the army. In 1846-48 
an augmentation of numbers took place, in 1847 enlistinent for ten 
years was permitted, and in 1852 Lord Hardinge, Commander-in- 
Chief, re-established the militia, but Parliament would listen to 
no proposals for the amelioration of the soldier’s lot, and it is diffi- 
cult to repress a feeling of wonder at the high qualities displayed 
by these troops at Alma, Inkerman, and Balaclava, after so many 
years of neglect. 

At the commencement of the Crimean War we possessed an army 
raised under the conditions described above, and distributed as 
follows : 
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In the Colonies _... as ee ee a .. 39,754 
East Indies, excluding Company’s troops — ... .-- 29,208 
At home, and on passage home ier oi .. 71,081 

Total... a ‘aa ... 140,043 


The military administration was divided between the following 
five functionaries: Secretary of State for the Colonies, Secretary 
at War, Commander-in-Chief, Master-General and Board of Ord- 
nance, and Home Secretary. We were utterly unprepared for a 
campaign; and during the war our want of soldiers was such that 
we had actually to raise a force of foreign mercenaries—namely a 
brigade of German, Swiss, and Italian regiments, officered partly 
by Englishmen who had served in the Austrian army, and called 
the Foreign Legion. 

It is not to the purpose to dwell on the miseries inflicted upon 
the men during that first Crimean winter, nor upon the heroism 
with which they bore them. 

Everything had to be improvised in a hurry at enormous 
expense—supply, transport, clothing, and medical attendance. 
Nothing was ready, no one was trained in peace for these im- 
portant duties, which require the most patient study of detail, and 
a sound system of organization. The Government sent the army 
out to make bricks without providing them with the necessary 
straw. General Sir John Adye wrote, in A Review of the Crimean 
War, 1859, that owing to the want of transport horses 


** the troops could not receive proper food ; the clothing could not be carried up from 
Balaclava ; the huts remained on board ship or encumbered the strand ; fuel could 
not be conveyed to camp. The deaths in the army amounted to 9,248 men in the 
seven winter months, not including those killed in action. In January, 1855, the 
total on the sick list reached 12,000 (viz., about half the force). When the war 
began, the land transport department was represented by the expressive figure—0. 
General Canrobert most generously afforded assistance by landing mule htters. 
The sick were also conveyed to Balaclava on cavalry horses and in artillery waggons, 
though both conveyances were ill adapted for the purpose, When peace was signed 
we had : drivers, 14,000 ; animals, 28,000 ; waggons, 800; carts, 1,000. But mere 
expenditure of money cannot redeem the neglect of previous preparation.” 


Many other examples could be cited to prove want of readi- 
ness. 

It is no use blaming individuals when Parliament itself is respon- 
sible; it had in vain been warned of the state of things over and 
over again; the Duke of Wellington himself had spoken quite 
frankly. But it refused to pay for organization in peace, and had, 
therefore, to squander money in war, and it may consider itself 
lucky that no worse disaster than death from want and sickness 
overtook its small army in the Crimea. Will it recollect the 
lesson of that war, or is its apathy still incorrigible? At present 
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Imperial Defence cries aloud for a helping hand and tactful 
encouragement; will its cry remain unheeded until disaster is 
close upon us? Truly much has been done, as will be shown in a 
subsequent article; but a vast deal more is required in view of 
our increasing responsibilities and the rivalry of European Powers 
all over the world. 

However, let us return to the narrative of the army’s gradual de- 
velopment since 1855. The Indian Mutiny, 1857-59,—that is to 
say, the Sepoy revolt against the East India Company’s rule,—was 
destined to exercise an important influence on the military policy 
of Great Britain. On Ist January, 1859, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment assumed the direct rule of India in the name of the Queen, 
and it became the duty of the British army to provide for the 
entire European garrison of the country, which to-day amounts 
to 78,000 men. 

The question then arose—upon what principle is such a force 
to be raised and maintained ? and a decision was come to, after 
most careful enquiry by a Royal Commission, which lies at the 
root of the whole fabric of Imperial Defence. There are two 
alternative methods of keeping up an army in distant parts of a 
Colonial Empire: (1) Should the Indian and other garrisons 
abroad be integral portions of the home army? or (2) should they 
be raised and maintained as separate local forces for service abroad 
only? Here we have two distinct systems, and it is necessary to 
allude briefly to the advantages claimed for each. 

It is now generally admitted that a contract to serve for twenty- 
one years was far too long, and those who have studied the ques- 
tion advocate a twelve years’ term, as being in all respects the best 
limit. Indeed, Parliament has agreed to this, and has made it the 
legal limit—leaving to the discretion of the Secretary of State for 
War the decision as to what proportions of the twelve years are to 
be passed in the ranks and in the reserve. Those who advocate 
two separate armies—the one quartered at home, and the other in 
India and the Colonies—propose that in the home army the twelve 
years shall be divided thus: three years in the ranks (called “colour 
service ”), nine years in the reserve (7.¢., in civil life); and that in 
the foreign service army the whole of the twelve years shall be 
passed with the colours. They urge in favour of this plan that its 
adoption would relieve the home battalions of their present irk- 
some task of preparing and despatching annual drafts of men to 
the battalions abroad ; and furthermore, that it would enable the 
home army, permanently quartered in the British Isles, to become 
a thorough short service force, with a big reserve at its back in 
case of war. In fact, the army at home would be made to approxi- 

mate to those of the great Continental Powers, and the army abroad 
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would become the professional service for colonial defence, without 
a reserve. 

Now, at first sight, this may seem a simple mode of escape from 
some of the difficulties which have been complained of under our 
present system (with its seven years’ colour and five years’ reserve 
service), while it would concurrently organize home and colonial 
defence, and no doubt some such scheme would have to be worked 
out, if even we adopted a law of compulsory service for the whole 
population. But will it suit a system based on voluntary enlist- 
ment? and, above all, will it adapt itself to the waging of small 
wars (when the reserve is not called out), and to the performance 
of the diverse duties which fall to the lot of our soldiers in various 
parts of the globe? The Continental Powers have settled frontiers 
to guard, and can adopt a rigid scheme for their defence, and work 
at its details till the whole is almost perfect; but can any ten 
competent Englishmen be got to agree as to which is our most 
threatened frontier ? The offensive being the soul of good defence, 
will anyone deny that we may possibly have to land an army some- 
where abroad during the next twenty years? And is it not there- 
fore essential that our system should be as elastic as it can possibly 
be made? Readiness for war in any part of the world being the 
object of all our peace training, would it not be organizing dis- 
organization to institute two separate armies derived from the same 
sources and serving the same Empire ? 

Space forbids one to do more than name a few of the difficulties 
to be overcome in order to institute separate short-service and long- 
service armies, such as selecting the regiments, batteries, and bat- 
talions which are always to serve abroad, arranging for officers’ 
exchanges, upsetting the depots and territorial system, officering 
the home army’s reserve, training the home army staff to sea trans- 
port, and much else besides. Those who are intimately acquainted 
with the service and its requirements will demand more cogent 
reasons than any yet advanced in favour of the scheme, and those 
who are not familiar with the army may perhaps be influenced by 
the opinion of the Royal Commission of 1859 on the question of 
retaining a local European force in India. The East India Com- 
pany had 10,000 Europeans in its service when the Queen took 
over the rule of the country on January Ist, and the Commission 
heard the evidence of the highest civil and military authorities 
of the day. Sir William Mansfield, Chief of the Staff in India, 
stated that, “although good and fighting well, there is by no 
means the same healthy tone of discipline running through the 
body of the local troops and the Queen’s service ; the officers be- 
come enervated by climate, and are unable to check sloth in their 
men.” Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, said: “It is im- 
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possible any local troops can be really equal to the British line ” ; 
and he thought the true policy was to relieve men frequently in- 
stead of keeping them till their health was undermined. The 
Commission found that a permanent local force loses discipline 
faster than one which, by frequent relief, has fresh European 
notions infused into it; and, moreover, the constitution of the 
white man never becomes acclimatized, but, on the contrary, de- 
teriorates gradually and surely the longer it is exposed to a bad 
climate. 

The Army Book clearly sets forth that when, in the ordinary 
routine of the service, a British regiment is brought home, its 
headquarters again comes in contact with the army at large, 
and, by the example seen around it, is afforded the best and most 
natural opportunity of correcting lax habits, or of restoring some 
wholesome custom, which may have fallen into disuse during its 
tour abroad—those undefinable customs of the regiment which 
have done so much to preserve the best traditions of the army 
through two centuries. On Imperial and military grounds, one 
European army for the whole Empire, including India, was 
strongly recommended, and the mischief which would result from 
the jealousies, divisions, and heartburnings inherent in a double 
organization was insisted upon. It was further contended that 
the Crown should have the advantage of being able to give to 
its army the most extended sphere of action, the whole thus bene- 
fiting by the experience of the various portions ; but a double army 
would deprive the home forces of the valuable training of foreign 
service. 

It was thus settled in 1859, and, were there not good reason to 
believe that the question has again been mooted, it would not be 
necessary to restate the foregoing objections to a double organi- 
zation. At that time, and during subsequent years, as Mr. 
Chamberlain told us last month, the Empire hung together by 
a thread of sentiment so slender, and the vast dominions of the 
British Crown seemed to statesmen so overwhelming, that some 
of them looked forward with hopeful expectation to the severance 
of the Colonies from the Mother Country. The dream of Im- 
perial Federation was entertained by none: now it is the aspira- 
tion of many, from the Secretary for the Colonies to the boy 
who takes his first lesson in geography at a national school, and 
from the statesmen of a great self-governing colony to the most 
unimaginative workman, who can at any rate realize the pro- 
tecting power of a British fleet over the produce of his labour. The 
army, like the navy, may yet be a potent link and bond of union 
when the time comes for the Colonies to increase the efticiency of 
their local forces, and bring them up to the standard of the Queen’s 
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service. Then, indeed, we shall recognize the wisdom of expanding 
the sphere of one British army instead of subdividing its strength 
into local units. 

Thus the Indian Mutiny became the indirect cause of our pos- 
sessing one homogeneous army and a single organization for the 
whole Empire—the Company’s European troops being incorporated 
with and assimilated to Her Majesty’s regular service. The 
Mutiny, moreover, kindled public interest in military concerns, and 
kept alive the sense of weakness created by recent Crimean ex- 
periences. Then the Orsini plot, hatched in England, against the 
life of Napoleon III., aroused such fervid threats of reprisal in 
France, that we on our side replied by the revival of the Volun- 
teer Force in 1859; and in the following year we devoted some 
seven and a half millions to strengthening the Portsmouth and 
Plymouth fortifications and other coast defences. 

After undertaking two such heroic measures, the British people 
would doubtless have relegated their soldiers to a limbo of restful 
oblivion, were it not for the scenes of war and bloodshed which 
riveted the attention of all men during the next ten years. Cam- 
paign succeeded campaign with bewildering rapidity in that eventful 
time. The American Civil War, 1861-4, in which such remarkable 
military genius was displayed by Jackson and Lee, Grant and 
Sherman, brought vividly home to us the realities of war. Then 
the attack by Prussia upon Denmark, in 1864, for the possession of 
Schleswig-Holstein, when a distinctly short service army had for 
the first time in history occasion to show its metal, was watched in 
England with dislike. In that rigorous winter the Prussian 
“young soldier” amply justified the organizers who had put faith 
in him; while in 1866 the same army, in a seven weeks’ campaign 
against Austria, electrified all Europe by the rapidity and com- 
pleteness of its mobilization, the deadly precision of its blows, and 
the brilliant success which attended its strategy and its breech- 
loaders at Sadowa. Two years later our own minor war in Abys- 
sinia gave proof, if proof were needed, of the capacity of the British 
army—small as it is—to wage war in remote regions, and under 
novel and difficult conditions of climate, soil, temperature, and 
transport. As Moltke remarked to a German officer who hinted 
that the English never engaged in big campaigns—“ No; nor do 
they travel to the theatre of war in first-class carriages!” Finally, 
the Franco-German war of 1870-1, with its startling revelations 
and overwhelming results, proved that untrained patriotism is 
powerless in a contest against modern military science. 

Whilst these events were taking place, several attempts were 
being made by various Ministers in London to increase the 
numerical strength of the home army. Owing, however, to the 
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practice then prevalent of shifting these officials in the course of, 
as well as on the change of, an administration, from one office to 
another for party, personal, or political reasons, it rarely happened 
that anyone responsible for the army was given suflicient time to 
master the military problem. At any rate, their endeavours were 
singularly unproductive of results. In 1843 the Crown had been 
“ authorized” to enrol 10,000 pensioners (that is to say, men who 
were admittedly too old to continue as soldiers): in 1859 it was 
“permitted” to engage 20,000 soldiers of five years’ service who 
were to join the army in case of war within the United Kingdom 
only ; in 1867 the Reserve Forces Act “established ” a further re- 
serve of 20,000 men, to be available to fight abroad as well as at 
home. But the grand total of all these measures up to December, 
1868, was 13,068 pensioners and 4,880 reserve men of both sorts. 

Moreover, besidesbeing deficient of anythingserious in the shape 
of a reserve at the commencement of a war, it became painfully evi- 
dent between 1857 and 1868 that we were not even getting sufficient 
recruits to keep up the normal establishment of the regular army. 
In a pamphlet issued in the last of these years, entitled “Our 
Defensive Forces,” Field-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne estimated 
that, excluding cavalry, artillery, and engineers, and deducting 
men in hospital, we might, perhaps, be able to put 40,000 regular 
infantry into the field for home defence, after handing over Ireland 
and all out stations to the care of the militia and volunteer forces. 
There were no reinforcements for the weak battalions serving 
abroad. If this statement be contrasted with that made by the 
Secretary of State for War on the Army Estimates, 1895, it will be 
seen that much progress has been made during the last twenty- 
seven years in creating a reserve. The Secretary of State was 
able to inform the House that the home army is beyond its normal 
strength, and has 84,000 reserve men at its back, of whom 55,000 
belong to the infantry. 

In December, 1868, Mr. Cardwell, as Secretary of State for War, 
succeeded to the legacy of ineptitude and vacillation of purpose 
which had characterized military administration since 1815. He 
remained in office till 1874, and was one of the most abused 
Ministers of the century; but in spite of that he persevered, and 
tinally succeeded in laying the foundation-stone of the “ modern 
system,” which will be described in detail in next month’s Nutional 
Review. 

F. Ivor MaxseE. 
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THE DECLINE OF DRUNKENNESS. 


IN an article on “ Intemperance, Past and Present,” in the October 
number of this Review I ventured to express the opinion that more 
improvement had been eftected in national sobriety during the last 
sixty years than in the previous six centuries. An account of the 
state of things in 1834 will enable the reader to judge the correct- 
ness of that opinion. I take 1834, because in that year a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to enquire into 
the subject of drunkenness, and the evidence collected contains a 
great mass of trustworthy material for forming an idea of the habits 
of the people as they were then. It was an excellent Committee— 
the best, as it seems to me, of all that have investigated the subject 
—and its proceedings are particularly valuable to-day, because they 
elicited a much larger proportion of fact and observation, as opposed 
to opinion and theory, than is usual with such bodies. Reading 
these documents after the lapse of years, one is struck by the com- 
parative futility of placing on record the opinion of contemporary 
“authorities.” We do not care a straw what Mr. Blank thought, 
however great an authority he may have been in his day ; we want 
to know facts. A single description of that which definitely is or 
has happened is worth a hundred opinions as a guide to correct 
conclusions. If, therefore, another Parliamentary enquiry is to be 
held into this question, I would humbly suggest that witnesses be 
examined less on what they fancy and more on what they know, 
and have experienced or seen, than is usual. The proceedings will 
take less time, and produce a more valuable result ; and that must 
be my excuse for this short digression. 

The Committee of 1834, then, elicited certain statistics and 
certain observations which enable us to make a fair comparison of 
those days with our own. To begin with the statistics, there are, 
tirst of all, the police returns of drunkenness, and about this branch 
of evidence it is necessary to make one or two remarks. Their 
defects as evidence have been a commonplace ever since police 
returns have existed; but, nevertheless, everybody continues to use 
them, including those who revile them most—whenever it suits 
their purpose. It is convenient to use them when they support 
your pet theory, and to pooh-pooh them when they don’t. That is 
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how they are generally pressed into the service of truth; but they 
have a proper use, which depends on other considerations. When 
the conditions under which two police forces act are either unknown 
or known to be widely different, the returns are obviously worthless 
or misleading, as the case may be, for purposes of comparison ; but 
when the conditions are known to be similar, the returns are the 
most valuable, because the most exact, evidence we possess. Now, 
happily, we have in the Report explicit information about the 
Metropolitan police of that day, on the strength of which a com- 
parison between the returns of 1833 and 1894 may be made with 
much confidence. The strength of the force relative to the popu- 
lation was almost identical—that is, 1 to 440—and the method of 
procedure quite identical; they took into custody the disorderly- 
drunk and the dead-drunk, leaving the partially-drunk alone or 
even assisting them home. Their procedure, as described in detail 
by more than one officer, corresponds exactly with that of the 
present day. The returns for 1833 give the number of “drunks” 
in the metropolis for the previous year as 29,880 to a population 
of 1,550,000, or 1 to 50 in round numbers. More than one-third 
were women, or, to be exact, the proportion was 11 women to 19 
men. In the two previous years the number was considerably 
higher. Moreover, according to Mr. Chambers, a police magistrate, 
these figures did not include 8,560 “disorderly” cases, who were 
separately charged, bringing the full list up to 38,440, or about 1 
to 40. In 1894 the number of “drunks” in the Metropolitan 
police area and the City was 25,903, to a population of 5,633,806, 
or 1 to 216 in round numbers.* To putit in a tabular form :— 


: Cases of Proportion of 
> 
Population. drunkenness. cases to population. 
1833 ks ae 1,550,000 dais 38,440... lto 40 
1894 sa... 5,633,806 eiaste 25,903 ...... 1 to 216 


In order to be quite fair, however, it should be mentioned that 
the figures for 1894 refer only to convictions; while it is not clear 
whether those of 1833 were all convicted,or only charged with the 
offence. But taking them as arrests only, and comparing them 
with the 34,658 apprehensions of last year (see note), we still 
have a relative amount of public drunkenness in 1833 fully 
four times greater than in 1894. Of course the returns do not in 
either case give the absolute amount of drunkenness, which is 
always far greater than the police-court records; but in this re- 
spect the earlier period certainly enjoyed no advantage. Mr. Cham- 
bers observed that “the number of persons charged includes only a 
certain class who are very troublesome when they are drunk” ; and 

* These figures are taken from a special return made to the House of Com- 


mons. The Annual Police Report, published since the above was written, gives 
the number of apprehensions as 34,658 to a population of 6,010,235, or 1 to 173. 
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Colonel Rowan, Commissioner of Police, said that “the police re- 
turns form less than half the cases of drunkenness in the Metro- 
polis—not a third.” I therefore claim that the comparison is valid, 
and, if anything, to the disadvantage of the present. I will not 
weary the reader with similar figures for other places, merely re- 
marking that, from evidence drawn from all parts of the Kingdom, 
it appears that drunkenness was not less but rather more preva- 
lent elsewhere than in London. In Manchester, for instance, the 
“drunks ” were about one to twenty of the population; now they 
are about one to one hundred. In Dublin the proportion was 
about one to fifteen. But I do not wish to lay too much stress on 
these figures, which only form a small part of the evidence. Suffice 
it to say, that so far as they go, they prove the numerical extent 
of drunkenness to have been at least three or four times as great 
as it is now. And it was then less than it had been in the preceding 
years. 

Another branch of statistical evidence commonly used in 
estimating the prevalence of intemperance is the amount of 
liquor consumed; but this unfortunately fails us. I have not 
been able to find any statement of the kind sufficiently compre- 
hensive to be worth reproducing. Some indirect evidence, how- 
ever, is afforded by the number of public-houses and of persons 
living by the trade compared with the whole population. The 
Committee reported that on the average there was one public- 
house to every twenty families throughout the United Kingdom, 
which would be about equivalent to an average proportion of 
one public-house to every ten inhabited houses, according to the 
census. In London the proportion was only one to forty, but 
the average was made up elsewhere. To mention a few instances, 
Bristol had one drink-shop to every twenty families, Glasgow one 
to fourteen, Dumbarton one to eleven and a half, and the rest of 
Scotland was said to be in very much the same case. Ireland was 
worse. Clonmel had 150 spirit-shops to 1,700 inhabitants—say 
one to every three families—and a place was mentioned in 
County Down, consisting of sixty-one houses of which twenty-six 
were spirit-shops. Recent censuses do not give the number of 
families, or of public-houses, and therefore it is difficult to make 
an exact comparison, but I have taken Brighton, which has been 
recently mentioned as a place particularly afflicted with public- 
houses. There are in Brighton and Hove 23,552 inhabited houses, 
of which 374 are hotels and public-houses : this gives a proportion 
of 1 to 63. In London it appears to be about 1 to 70, and as one 
house equals two families on the average, these two towns may be 
taken to contain 1 public-house to every 130 families. It is, per- 
haps, worth noting parenthetically that an enthusiastic reformer 
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wrote the other day to the papers, to say that in the ordinary 
streets of Brighton one house in every six is a public-house. To 
speak mildly, the information is misleading. Even if Hove be left 
out of account, the proportion in Brighton is considerably less 
than 1 to 50. For my part, I do not attach so much importance 
to the number of public-houses as some people, but as their re- 
duction is a cardinal point with the advanced temperance party, I 
hope they will rejoice over the fact that they used to be so very 
much more numerous than they are now. In 1876 there were in 
the United Kingdom 137,798 public-houses to a population of 
32,749,167, which gives 1 to every 237 persons. Taking the 
average family at four persons, we get 1 public-house to every 60 
families in round numbers; that is just one-third of what there 
were 40 years before. And there has been a further reduction 
since 1876. Their customers are also less numerous. Mr. Mark 
Moore had fourteen houses watched for an entire week, and found 
that each was visited on the average by 2,749 persons per diem. 
Several similar counts have been made in more recent years, though 
none so systematically, but I cannot find any that gives more than 
about 1,500 customers to a single house in one day. Some 
additional evidence of the diminished strength of the liquor trade 
in proportion to the population is obtainable from the census. In 


1831 the number of males over twenty years of age in England 
and Wales returned under the headings of “publican, hotel or 
inn-keeper, retailer of beer,” and “spirit-shops,” and including both 
employers and employed, was 57,664, in a total population of 
13,897,187. In 1891 the numbers were respectively 66,678 and 
29,001,018. In a tabular form thus :— 


No. of 
Population. Publicans, Publicans 


13,897,187 57,664 
29,001,018 63,678 


This represents a reduction of rather less than one-half, from 
which it appears that the number of persons occupied in the retail 
liquor trade has not diminished so rapidly as the number of public- 
houses; or, in other words, that the establishments have generally 
increased in size, although the “splendour” of the “gin-palaces” 
was even then a commonplace. This corresponds with ordinary 
observation, and therefore tends to confirm the general accuracy 
of the foregoing calculations. 

Far more instructive, however, than any statistics are the con- 
temporary descriptions of what used to take place sixty years ago. 
Mr. George Wilson, a grocer of Westminster, gave the following 
account of a Sunday morning in the year 1834 :— 
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‘+ Last Sunday morning I arose about seven o’clock, and looked from my bedroom 
at the gin-palace opposite to me. I saw it surrounded with customers ; amongst 
them I saw two coal-porters with women who appeared to be their wives and a 
little child about six or seven years old ; these forced their way through the crowd ; 
after much struggling they got to the bar, and came out again in a short time, one 
of the women so intoxicated as to be unable to walk, she fell flat on the pavement 
with her legs partly in the shop and her person exposed : the three who were with 
her attempted to raise her, but they were so intoxicated as to be unable to per- 
form the task.” 


The crowd offered no assistance, but merely laughed, and con- 
tinued passing in and out of the open doors past the prostrate 
woman, while the little child sat down and slapped her. 


‘** During this time a woman almost in a state of nudity with a fine infant at her 
breast, the only dress being its nightshirt, followed by another child about eight 
years old, naked except a nightshirt, and without either shoes or stockings, 
followed a wretched-looking man into the house. I saw them struggling through 
the crowd to get to the bar ; they all had their gin; the infant had the first share 
from the woman’s glass ; they came back to the outside of the door, and there they 
could seareely stand ; the man and woman appeared to quarrel ; the little child 
in her arms eried, and the wretched woman beat it most unmercifully ; the other 
little naked child ran across the road; the woman called to it to come back, it 
same back and she beat it ; they all went into the shop again, and had some more 
gin apparently to pacify the children.” 


That was between seven and eight in the morning on an or- 
dinary Sunday in July, 1834. Later in the day we get the 
following edifying scene :— 


‘*Last Sunday morning I had occasion to walk through the Broadway at a 
few minutes before eleven o’clock ; I found the pavement before every gin-shop 
crowded ; just as church time approached, the gin-shops sent forth their multi- 
tudes, swearing and fighting and bawling obscenely, some were stretched on the 
pavement insensibly drunk, while every few steps, the footway was taken up by 
drunken wretches being dragged to the station-house by the police.” 


These circumstantial descriptions of a main West End thorough- 
fare by an eye-witness whose accuracy was not questioned in the 
slightest degree, were confirmed by an independent observer from 
the other end of the town, Mr. Abraham Ellis, a Spitalfields 
weaver :— 


‘** Those in the habit of drinking get so intoxicated on the Saturday night that 
they lie abed the best part of Sunday ; but a great many of them that cannot lie, 
that cannot rest, they are at the gin-shops on Sunday morning between six and 
seven o'clock, and from that time until they shut up for church you can scarcely 
get by the outside of the door ; the doors are continually opening, and there is a 
mob indoors coming in and out so that it is impossible to count them. . 
About nine or ten o’clock you see many of them very much intoxicated, and 
hallooing and hooting, and the women likewise. I have seen the women lying 
down drunk, and the police have been obliged to lift them up bodily and take 
them away.”’ 


There appears to have been no regular or legal closing-time at 
this period, and publicans used to shut up very much when they 
pleased, early or late, or not at all. On Sunday they generally 
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closed at eleven o’clock for church time, when some turned their 
customers out and others shut them in. At night there was often 
no closing, and drunken riots were common at three or four in the 
morning. Hence, probably, the large number of police-court charges. 
Drunkenness seems to have been excessively rife among women and 
children everywhere. “I am sorry to say,” said Mr. Broughton, a 
Metropolitan police magistrate, “that I find a great number of 
women, and sometimes decent women, that it is shocking to see 
brought up.” In reference to the juvenile depravity, he spoke of 
the “ vast number of boys, for we are obliged to send them away in 
strings to the van,” and of the young prostitutes, from twelve to 
fourteen years of age, who were brought up for being drunk and 
disorderly. In Lancashire, drinking was said to be particularly 
common among women and boys from fourteen to twenty years of 
age. One gentleman counted more women than men enter a 
public-house in Manchester on a Saturday, and it was the custom 
to serve half-pennyworths of gin to children. In Scotland, Mr. 
Thomas Roberts said of the people that “ drunkenness forms a part 
of their education as much as learning A BC at school. These 
drinking schools are the domestic fireside ; the parent takes it, and 
he gives a little to the child; he gives it as something that is 
excellent.” Women of the middle-classes, he said, meaning trades- 
people and superior artisans, were in the habit of going out and 
taking glasses of whisky in the forenoon “ by way of compliment.” 
In London a large proportion of the Poor Law relief was regularly 
spent at the nearest pot-house. According to an officer from South- 
wark, £30 out of every £100 given in outdoor relief was spent in the 
gin-shop the same day, and another from St. Luke’s stated that “the 
recklessness of people in indulgence is quite frightful. It is well 
known that a large proportion of those who receive pensions or 
outdoor relief from our parish cannot resist the temptation of going 
into the first public-house or gin-shop, and at all times immedi- 
ately after money is given, paupers will be found in the gin-shops.” 
Other evidence to the same effect shows that the custom was 
general. In some trades the men were compelled to drink as a 
condition of getting work, and to spend a regular proportion of 
their earnings on drink. This was the case with the coal-whippers, 
who had to take their engagements from the publicans. One of 
them gave the following account of the trade practice: “When I 
want employment—me and the likes of me, of course—I have to 
go to the publican to get a job, to ask him for a job; and he tells 
me to go and sit down and he will give me an answer by-and-bye. 
[ go and sit down, and if I have twopence in my pocket of course I 
am obliged to spend it with a view of getting a job; and probably 
when two or three hours have elapsed there is about fifty or sixty 
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people come on the same errand to the same person for a job. He 
keeps us three or four hours there; those that drink most get the 
most employment.” There was something like a regular tariff 
amounting to nearly half the wages. A man in full work would 
earn up to 4s. 1d. a day, of which he had to spend from 1s. 8d. to 
2s. in the public-house so long as the job lasted. The working- 
man’s account of this iniquitous business was fully confirmed by 
Lieutenant Arnold, R.N., and other gentlemen. 

I do not know that the individual capacity for drinking was 
greater in those days than it is now: probably not, but there were 
certainly some remarkable topers. Dr. Farre described the case of 
a man who used to drink three or four pints of gin daily, apparently 
for many years. His wife said she had known him drink seventy- 
two glasses of the usual dram at a sitting “to show what he could 
do.” Another case was the chairman of a notorious drinking club, 
a hearty octogenarian, who, when Dr. Farre knew him, had lived a 
“reformed” life for thirty years on the modest allowance of one 
pint of brandy and six glasses of madeira per diem. These 
“ drinking clubs ” were themselves an interesting sign of the times, 
but they only concerned the upper classes, among whom intemper- 
ance was, by universal consent, already on the wane. 

Now, I think it must be admitted that the foregoing accounts ot 
what used to go on, taken together with the statistical evidence, 
fully warrants the statement that very little progress had been made 
up to that time, and that comparatively much has been made since. 
The state of the streets described above, the juvenile—indeed 
infantile—drunkenness and depravity, the shamelessness, the utter 
demoralization, the vast extent of the evil—all these show a con- 
dition of things almost if not quite as bad as the Hogarthian days 
of the Gin Act in the previous century, which formed the high- 
water mark of intemperance in England. If there had been some 
improvement, as there apparently was after the legislation of 1753, it 
was comparatively slight and transient. Before the end of the century 
spirits, which were excessively cheap, again laid hold of the people, 
and the usual wholesale demoralization ensued, and gathered head, 
encouraged by the example of many of the most distinguished and 
fashionable personages of the day, and by the general practices of 
Society. Many of the people in 1834 thought that intemperance 
had latterly increased among the lower orders, but others thought 
the contrary, and it is tolerably clear, from independent evidence, 
that they were right, although the Duke of Wellington’s Beer Act 
of 1830 had no doubt multiplied the numbers of beer-houses, as it 
was intended to do. At any rate, the evils of the day described 
above were not the outcome ofa sudden and inexplicable attack of 
madness, but the familiar symptoms of a very, very chronic disorder, 
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slightly, perhaps, but only slightly, exacerbated by the reduction of 
the spirit duty from 12s. to 7s. 6d. a gallon in 1825. And therefore 
I submit that, up to this period, no substantial, progressive, and last- 
ing improvement had been effected, such as has unquestionably 
been effected since. It is not merely that such wholesale outrages 
on public decency do not occur now, but that if they did occur 
public opinion among the people themselves would not permit them 
to continue for a day; it would revolt at the idea. In other words, 
there has been a real improvement, an organic change, and it is not 
possible to conceive a complete relapse into the condition of the 
past. Individual drunkards there are still, as bad as ever, and at 
times they become more numerous, mainly when trade is good and 
money plentiful; but the open, rampant, daylight drunkenness- 
in-the-mass, which history records, has become a matter of history. 

The improvement has not been continuous. It has been inter- 
rupted by considerable fluctuations, but it has gone on through and 
in spite of them. Since the enquiry of 1834 there have been two 
others on a similar scale, at intervals of twenty years; and these 
give a fair insight into the changes that have occurred in the in- 
tervening period. They were the enquiry into public-houses by a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1854, and that into 
intemperance by the House of Lords in 1876. 

In reading the report of the 1854 enquiry, one is first of all struck 
by the absence of any evidence approaching that previously quoted. 
Many witnesses, including several temperance agents of great ex- 
perience, told what they knew of the evils and abominations of 
the liquor traffic, but what they had to tell is mild and colourless 
compared with the revelations of 1834. One can only conclude 
that the previous state of things had already ceased to exist, for if 
not they would have been ready enough to describe it. This 
negative testimony is borne out by much positive evidence ot 
actual improvement. The number of police charges had generally 
and markedly declined :; the number of public-houses had notably 
diminished in the large towns, and they were conducted with much 
greater propriety. Publicans, police, working-men, and temperance 
agents united in testifying to the improvement on Sunday morn- 
ings. Working-men spoke emphatically of the increased sobriety 
among their own class. The Committee itself came to the con- 
clusion that “there are no doubt many publicans and beer-shop 
keepers who exercise the utmost vigilance to prevent drunkenness 
on their premises, and to keep bad characters out of their houses.” 
They even had a good word for some of the much-abused beer- 
shops: “There are highly-rated houses under the beer-shop 
license in London and other places, kept by parties of respectable 
character, conducted with propriety and even advantage to the 
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neighbourhood, and which furnish a valuable accommodation to the 
middle and working-classes.” Nevertheless great abuses remained, 
and the law was evaded in many respects. Drinking was carried 
on in houses only provided with off-licenses; gaming was _per- 
mitted and adulteration practised. Wages were still commonly 
paid in public-houses, and the prevalent custom of paying 
“drink-footings” on admission to a trade was the cause of 
much intemperance among working-men. With regard to 
adulteration, which had been exceedingly bad from remote times 
down to the earlier part of this century, it is worth noticing that 
the enquiry of 1854 succeeded in eliciting very little positive 
evidence of the use of the deleterious drugs previously in vogue. 
According to the results of chemical analysis, water, sugar, and 
salt were the means of adulteration generally used in the retail 
trade. Many of the abuses of the traffic, such as drunkenness, 
disorder, and gambling on the premises, were permitted to continue 
merely because the police had no power of entry at that time. It 
was, therefore, all the more creditable to the trade that the better 
class of publican should have earned a good name for the respect- 
able conduct of their business. On the whole, it is clear that the 
evils of intemperance had diminished, both in volume and in- 
tensity, and that a better tone prevailed generally. 

The enquiry held twenty-two years later is particularly interest- 
ing, because it came immediately after a marked relapse, which 
was no doubt the reason why it was held. The occurrence of the 
relapse is proved by a rise in the police returns, and a simultaneous 
increase in the consumption of liquor. The correspondence between 
the two adds to their value as evidence. Its cause was the great 
improvement in trade which set in about 1868, and lasted in its 
effects on the country generally down to 1875 or 1876. Complete 
police returns for London are available, and they show chat the 
arrests for drunkenness in the Metropolis rose gradually from 4°9 
per 1,000 in 1867 to 7°6 in 1876. In England and Wales the same 
thing took place, but in a still higher degree, and there is no doubt 
that the whole country was similarly affected. Between 1867 and 
1875 the consumption of liquor in the United Kingdom rose, in 
beer, froin 2871 to 34 gallons, and in spirits and wine, trom 1°43 to 
181 gallons per head. The excessive consumption, it is to be 
observed, continued after the height of the prosperity had passed, 
and the excess of drunkenness lasted somewhat longer than the 
excessive consumption—the effect of a habit established. But the 
remarkable thing is the comparatively slight effect which this 
debauch produced, and the rapidity with which it passed away, 
proving, as it seems to me, more clearly than if it had never taken 
place, the deep-seated change which had come over the country. 
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The people gave themselves over to drink to their hearts’ content 
in 1873, 1874, and 1875, but the police record in London, which is 
a very reliable rough barometer, indicated a maximum of only 
76 per 1,000, whereas in 1832 it had been up to 21, and in 1850— 
another relapse—it had reached 9-4. After 1876 the consumption 
fell off with extreme rapidity, and in ten years reached a general 
low level—that is, comparatively low—which has been fairly main- 
tained, with some minor fluctuations, since. The police returns 
follow the same course with a degree of general correspondence 
that is most striking; they reached a minimum in 1887,and have 
shown a tendency to rise somewhat since then in agreement with 
the figures for consumption. Taking the last ten years together, 
however, both sets of figures show a lower average than any 
previous period of ten years. Both consumption and drunkenness 
have maintained a lower level, and the diminution of drunkenness 
is greater than that of consumption. This may mean that there is 
more moderate and less excessive drinking, or it may be sufficiently 
explained by the fact that spirits have declined more than beer, 
which amounts to very much the same thing. 

The comparatively slight and transient effect of the demora- 
lization that occurred in the prosperous seventies seems to 
indicate an improved tone, and that conclusion is confirmed by 
much of the evidence given before the Committee in 1876. Al- 
though it was admitted that intemperance had increased since 
1868, competent witnesses bore testimony to the great improve- 
ment in public order and the conduct of the liquor traffic in most 
of the large towns, including Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Newcastle, Bristol, Preston, and Cardiff. A large number 
of the worst class of beer-houses had been abolished. Between 
1870 and 1876 they were reduced by nearly 6,000, while the popu- 
lation increased by one and a half millions. The effect was every- 
where recognized, and also “the improved character of licensed 
houses generally.” Superintendent Turner said of the East End 
of London: “The majority of publicans, I honestly believe, do 
their best to prevent drunkenness and preserve order. 

The conduct of the majority of the publicans is good.” Sir 
J. Mantell, stipendiary magistrate of Salford and Manchester, 
stated that the public-houses were “well conducted on the 
whole, and very much improved.” The Committee endorsed 
these and similar statements, and further reported that, “as a 
rule, the higher class of artizans are becoming more sober, and 
the apprehensions for drunkenness are becoming more and more 
confined to the lowest grades of the community.” Of course 
there was a good deal to be said on the other side, and I am not 
analyzing the report, but only quoting it as evidence that distinct 
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advance had been made even at an adverse period. I do not 
think that anyone who has carefully observed the conduct of 
public-houses, and the behaviour of the people on bank-holidays in 
recent years, will be disposed to deny that the advance has been 
fully maintained. 

In conclusion, then, I submit that a survey of the whole period 
shows a great and progressive change from 1834 to 1894. It has 
been slow, and retarded from time to time by the operation of 
natural causes, but it has gone on; and that seems to me the best 
guarantee of its lasting character. It has not been due to a spasm 
of enthusiasm or other transient influence, but to the action of 
steady and reliable forces. In a second article I propose to dis- 
cuss the chief agencies that have been at work, with some reference 
to the future. 

ARTHUR SHADWELL. 


Nore.—Mr. Arthur Shadwell has contributed articles on the Temperance 
(Question to recent numbers of the The National Review as follows:—‘ The 
English Public House” (May); ‘A Model Public House” (July); ‘'Temper- 
ance Past and Present ” (October).—LEp. N.R.] 


A TURKISH NOTE ON THE TURKISH QUESTION. 


This statement is contributed by « Turkish gentleman of high 
position, who is one of the leaders of the Young Turkish 
Party. For obvious reasons he prefers to remain anony- 
mous. It seems advisable to leave it in the language in 
which it was written.—[ Ed. N.R.] 


PenpANt que la Turquie s’affaisse sous son propre poids une puis- 
sance formidable se forme et se développe derriére elle. Cette 
puissance la serrant de prés n’attend qu’une occasion favorable 
pour l’engouffrer, étendre ses griffes sur les plus beaux pays du vieux 
monde et dicter la loi sur ies mers de |’Orient. 

La perspective de la domination Russe sur la Mediterranée sur 
la Mer Rouge sur le Golfe Persique et sur Océan Indien ferait 
fremir tout ¢tat Européen ayant conscience de la grandeur du 
danger et surtout l’Angleterre. La chute de la Turquie devrait 
wlarmer |’?Europe plus que ses succés d’armes et ses conquétes 
Vautrefois. L’Europe reconnut cette verité avant la fin du siécle 
dernier. Sauver la Turquie d’une catastrophe imminent, la con- 
server, en faire d’elle une barriére contre l’invasion Russe furent 
les seules préoccupations s¢rieuses de la politique générale depuis 
le commencement de ce sitcle. Quant ’ l’Angleterre depuis Lord 
Chatham qui traitait de fou celui qui ne reconnaissait pas la 
necessité de la conservation de Empire Ottoman, tous ses grands 
Ministres ont toujours considerés cette conservation comme une 
question d’intérét national. En effet le maintien de l’integrité et 
de V’independence de cet Empire constitue unique formule poli- 
tique, qui tout en conciliant les intéréts oppos¢s des autres états, 
fortifie d@’une maniére infaillible les intéréts particuliers de la 
Grande Bretagne. 

Cette identité d’intéréts cette communauté de dangers avaient 
tellement serré les liens politiques qui liaient l’Angleterre avec la 
Turquie que l Angleterre dit assumer toute la charge du maintien 
de Empire Ottoman. L’histoire des événements politiques de ce 
siécle nous montre que les plus brillantes campagnes diplomatiques 
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et les plus sanglants combats que |’Angleterre livra dans le courant 
de ce siécle eurent lieu pour la défense des droits et des intéréts 
tures. Dans l’espace du trois quarts du siécle la Grande Bretagne 
mit cinq fois 4’ la disposition de la Turquie ses forces navales et 
militaires ; dans cette méme espace de temps il n’y a pas eu une 
question politique ott les Ministres Anglais ne furent les defensewrs 
fervents de la cause Turque. L’Angleterre par ses campagnes 
diplomatiques et les succés de ses armes parvint, a la fin, i faire 
accepter ses vues 4 toute l’Europe voire méme i la Russie. L/’in- 
tegrité et ’indépendence de Empire Ottoman furent garanties et 
la Turquie fit partie integrale du concert Européen. Celle-ci de son 
coté prit ?engagement moral et formal de se reformer et de s’as- 
surer son existence. Les Sultans et ses Ministres, qui n’avaient qu’a 
choisir entre la perte de leur pays et abandon de V’ancien régime 
suranné de gouverner le pays au profit d’une seule classe, n’ont 
nullement hésité ’ opter pour ’abandon. 

Ils se mirent sérieusement 4 l’ceuvre, se rendirent compte de la 
partie des engagements pris envers le monde civilisé et tachérent 
de rendre la Turquie digne de la grande famille Européenne dont elle 
devait désormais faire partie. ‘T'rente années ont suffi pour effacer 
les traces du moyen Age de la Turquie. Cette transformation 
paisible constituera une brillante page de Vhistoire. 

Au moment oit lon s’attendait i voir le couronnement de l’ceuvre 
génératrice de la Turquie une réaction funeste surgit. Cette réaction 
bouleversa toute l’économie de Vordre établi et plongea le pays 
dans une profonde et inqualifiable anarchie. Depuis cette réaction 
il n’y a qu’un seul qui régne il n’ya qu’un seul qui gouverne cet im- 
mense Empire i sa guise, empéchant tout progrés matériel et moral, 
étouffant tout symptime de vie chez ces peuples de differentes races 
et religions, y faisant régner le calme de la mort et cherchant de 
montrer avec fierté un semblable état de stagnation et de conster- 
nation comme une preuve de contentement, un témoignage du bon- 
heur. 

Ceux chez qui les sentiments innés de loyauté et de patriotisme 
n’ont pas été detruits par l’éducation officielle et par la séduction 
continuelle ont été soigneusement écartés des affaires publiques 
et sont réduits i rougir en secret de la honte que de pareilles 
ignominies font peser sur leur pays. Les véritables amis et les 
alliés traditionnels de l’Empire sont mis de cété, leurs conseils sont 
rejetés de crainte qu’ils ne servissent de relever la morale de la 
nation. Que d’intéréts et de droits ne sont pas sacrifiés dans 
Vunique but d’aigrir Vesprit Musulman contre les idées civi- 
lisatrices de Europe. L’Egypte méme est sacrifiée pour com- 
promettre les Anglais et rendre odieuse la politique Anglaise aux 
yeux des Musulmans, 
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Pour rendre impossible toute communauté de sentiment et toute 
unité d’action entre les Musulmans et les Chrétiens, on a travaillé 
systématiquement ’ provoquer de mécontentements et méme de 
soulévements chez les Chrétiens. Le resultat donnait 4 croire 
que l’ Angleterre, dont la politique traditionnelle consiste i ¢tre le 
champion de la justice et du droit et & preter son influence partout 
ot elle croit voir la justice, déjouerait cette hypocrisie politique et 
interviendrait pour établir un Gouvernement fort et humain et pour 
améliorer le sort de toutes les populations sans distinction de race 
ou de religion. Les mesures prises 4 cet effet, par ’Kurope et par 
Angleterre ¢tant interprétées comme visant i l’amélioration exclu- 
sive d’une seule classe, ont produit le désespoir chez les Musulmans 
et rendirent un immense service 2 ceux qui cherchent i exploiter ce 
désespoir et 4 perpétuer le désordre dans le pays et la mesintelli- 
gence parmi les différentes classes. 

L’Europe considéra la conservation de Empire Ottoman comme 
un élément nécessaire pour Véquilibre général, donc le droit et le 
devoir pour cette méme Europe d’imposer ’ la Turquie le régime 
qui lui assurerait sa conservation, sont la cons¢quence logique de 
cette théorie. Des vues d’ordre supérieures i Vaffinité religieuse et 
des obligations découlant des traités internationaux auraient di 
y prévaloir et imposent 4 l’Europe le droit et le devoir d’exiger et 
d’obtenir des réformes radicales et générales pour tous les pays et 
pour toutes les classes des habitants de la Turquie. Celle-ci de puis- 
sance Asiatique qu’elle était, est devenue une puissance Européenne 
pouvant jouir du droit de gens, sous l’engagement formel de sa part 
de se réformer, d’arriver graduellement au méme niveau de civilisa- 
tion que les autres ¢tats et de s’assimiler leurs institutions. Les 
moyens et les mesures pour y arriver sont connues ; les lui indiquer 
les lui dicter, c'est un droit que les puissances qui l’ont rélevé dev- 
raient s’arroger. 

Liarticle 9 du ‘Traité de Paris, qui constituait le droit public en 
Turquie aprés son entrée dans le concert Européen, est remplacé 
par larticle 23 du Traité de Berlin pour les provinces Européennes, 
par Varticle 61 pour les provinces d’Asie habitées par les Armé. 
niens, et par l’article 62 pour le reste de ’Empire. Par les susdits 
articles la Sublime Porte s’engage 4 appliquer scrupuleusement 
dans Vile de Crite le reglement organique de 1868, d’introduire des 
réglements analogues dans les autres provinces Kuropéennes, i 
réaliser sans plus de retard les améliorations et r¢formes nécessaires 
dans les provinces habitées par les Arméniens, et déclare que dans 
aucune partie de Empire Ottoman la différence de religion ne pourra 
étre opposée i personne comme un motif d’exclusion ou d’incapacité 
en ce qui concerne l’usage des droits civils et politiques, l’admission 
aux emplois publics, fonctions et honneurs. Les Plénipotentiaires 
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ont pris acte de ces engagements et se sont arrogées le droit de 
surveiller application de certaines réformes. Au cours de la 
discussion des garanties reclamées par le premier Plénipotentiaire 
de Russie et Carathéodori Pasha avait donné au nom de son 
Gouvernement les assurances les plus formelles que les engage- 
ments donnés seraient mises a |’exécution dans le plus bref-délai. 
L’action d’Angleterre appuyé par les puissances intéressées 
au maintien de Empire Ture en Orient, amenerait union des 
éléments constitutifs de Empire, réveillerait le patriotisme parmi 
les peuples et mettrait en relief les avantages d’une co-existence 
fraternelle et d’une co-opération politique. 
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